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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 
th SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 








Study, this summer, in the cool comfort of this new, modern, completely air- 
conditioned building. Choose from a wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses which are offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents in the 
1958 Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether you require further training for 
certification or are a candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to your needs are given 
in a classroom building ideally equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to produce cheerful and pleasant surround- 
ings. There is closed-circuit television reception for every room, and elevators are avail- 
able for handicapped students. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close to the many 
cultural and educational opportunities offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect 
place to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered 


during the 1958 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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PRE-SESSION 


Registration 
Friday, June 6 


Sessions 
Monday, June 9 to 
Friday, June 27 


REGULAR SESSIONS 
Registration 

Friday, June 27 and 
Saturday, June 28 


Sessions 
Monday, June 30 to 
Friday, August 8 


POST-SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday, August 8 


Sessions 
Monday, August 11 to 
Friday, August 29 





The University of 
a Greater Philadelphia 
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designed especially for young readers 


INC. 
















BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 


\ 
young minds. 
@ BJ is written and designed 


for maximum reading speed 
and comprehension. Short 
sentences and paragraphs. 
Simplified vocabulary. 
Large, clear type. 

| @ BJ is continuously revised to 


7% supplement current teaching 
methods and textbooks. 








The Unique | READY REFERENCE INDEX | volume 





As easy to use as a dictionary. . . teaches children lifetime reference skills 


Britannica Junior’s one-volume Ready Reference [In its field, only Britannica Junior has a com- 
Index, like the one-volume dictionary, is already plete reference index in one volume. Even when 
familiar to girls and boys. It uses and reinforces some volumes of the set are in use, the entire in- 
dictionary skills with alphabetical arrangement, dex is always available for the impatient, eager 
diacritical markings and definitions. In one vol- interest of growing young minds. By rewarding 


ume your students find the subject... pronunci- the reader with information even before the text 
ation... thumbnail definition and chief facts... volume is reached, Britannica Junior’s index en- 
main article reference ... related and cross refer- courages frequent use. 

ences... locations of pictures, maps and charts. For information prepared especially for edu- 


This trains children for later use of adult compre-_ cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
hensive encyclopaedias with a one-volume index. Educational Dept., Room 48-MC. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR: 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Educdlors ERMC T 


0 EDUCATORS] 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 





TO HELP YOU 
| when - 
You Need Help 
“THE MOST 


ASK your local representa- 
oO ; tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. ‘Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 


ym EDUCATIONAL AID 


Fm 3 vet A te — 








series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 


OR OCR ea OD 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 





D. Save? 
Camp Hill 


R. P. Miller G. Simonson: 


Titusville Secinied MUTUAL LIFE ree ments I 0. 





P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. i 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 4 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child g 
Psychology Folder (] and full information about your § 











Accident & Sickness Protection (] i) 
ee ee eee wise tiga aecsnestttscace tla hea 5 | 
MUTUAL — i: 
LIFE INSURANCE MIO cs insansissciacesivncica’- Gedcarinsccasecsasocies $a wer i 
COMPANY City ee en 
558 
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In This Issue 


@The humorist and philosopher or 


| the PSEA Headquarters Staff muse: 
| on the situation our schools face 
Very discerning is The Light of the 


Satellite which he focuses on the 
education of this present age. 

@As a second report on the Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Improvement o! 
Instruction, we print the recom- 


| mendations which resulted from a 


compilation of replies to 200 questions 


| by the conference participants. The 


next report of results from this con- 
ference will be awaited for a fall issue. 
@The York City superintendent, 


| John C. Albohm, spoke to Pennsyl- 


vanians at the AASA breakfast in 


| Cleveland on The Fundamentals and 
| Trends in American Education. His 


scholarly manuscript is recommended 
for reading. 

@Summer meetings are announced 
in the Keep Posted section. Reports 


| of meetings of 1958 PSEA com- 


mittees are printed in Association 


| Activities 


@ The NEA Convention this summer 
is to be in Cleveland, June 29-July 4. 
Pennsylvania is presenting W. W. 


| Eshelman, supervising principal of 
| Upper Dublin Township _ schools, 


Fort Washington, as a candidate for 
president-elect of the NEA. See his 
picture in Educational Interests and 
give him your support in his cam- 
paign. 

@ Letters to the Editor which express 
opinion on our JOURNAL are always 
welcome. We are proud to print 
parts of a few of these received in 


| recent months. 


@Now with all good wishes for 


| profitable summer months, the Edi- 


tors of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


| JOURNAL say good-by until the Sep- 


tember issue, which should reach you 


| during the first week of the 1958-59 


school year. 
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What is “good insurance’’? 


Insurance is purchased for the ‘“‘peace of mind” and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is “Good Insurance,’’ and is made 
up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 

Sound, proven rates. 

Prompt and fair claim settlement. 

Service of trained insurance specialists. 

A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 
Security. 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as ‘Good Insurance’ by educators in 45 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 














You'll get 

along easily with 
(NOoER( SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

and then you'll 

want them as 

perennial 

friends 


MooeER\) identifies only the best school papers, tablets, spelling 
blanks, composition books, paste and many other items made espe- 
cially for school use. They aren't expensive either. . .and are more 
economical than lower priced grades. 


KURTZ BROS. cLEARFIELD, PA. 


BRANCH: 8033 Bennett St., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 3304 Arch St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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| rougher with use. 


The May Cover 


The flowering dogwood adorns ou: 
May cover. At this season of the 
year these blossoms will be a deligh: 
to many people in many places. 

Because it makes no great demands 
on its environment it is widely dis- 
tributed throughout our Common- 
wealth. It will appear on com- 
paratively dry soils, in our neighbor- 
ing woods, and will creep out and 
grow on clearings or in fields aban- 
doned by farmers. 

The hand of man as well as nature 
has expanded its wide distribution. 

The state tree of Virginia is the 
flowering dogwood and perhaps for 
this reason it has gained nobility 
as more and more it has been planted 
in significant historic spots as a 
beautiful flowering tree. 

George Washington was an in- 
veterate planter of dogwood. As 
noted in his diary, on his birthday in 
1785 he had removed some from the 
woods to a Mt. Vernon shrubbery. 

It was a favorite also with Thomas 
Jefferson. He planted it in ‘‘the 
open ground on the west”’ of his home 
at Monticello. 

Especially prized is the variety 
with pink blossoms. So beautiful 
are these trees and the blooms as 
they appear bordering the drives at 
historic Valley Forge ‘that trips 
there to see the flowering dogwood 
are as common as visits to Washing- 


| ton to see the cherry blossoms. 


Aside from its striking beauty the 
dogwood also is very useful. The 
wood, we are told, has an extremely 
high resistance to sudden shock. 
For this reason dogwood is a favorite 
for the heads of golf sticks and for the 
handles of chisels. The ends can 
withstand a great deal of hammering 
without spreading or splitting. It 
is for this reason that it is useful 
also for mauls, mallet heads, and 
wedges. 

The most common use of it the 
last century has been for the making 
of shuttles. In the textile industry 
with the invention of mechanical 
looms where the shuttle is hurled 
at high speed, a wood must be found 
which will not crack under continuous 
strain and will wear smoother not 
Dogwood is ideal 
for this purpose. 

We look forward again this spring 
to the blossoming of the flowering 
dogwood. 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... nverywuere 











April 17 to October 19... visit the Brussels World’s Fatr, where you'll find a ready welcome at the Coca-Cola Pavilion. 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO... HAVE A COKE! 





The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality ’ 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 

@ Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 

favored popular refreshment. 


*"COKE** 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
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Sy the Light of the Satellite 


OMEONE has remarked that nothing 
S short of an invasion from Mars 
could draw together the nations of 
the world into a united effort for any 
common cause. But it appears now 
that in the United States, something 
almost analogous to such a_ phe- 
nomenon has actually happened in 
the field of public education—That 
First Satellite! As a result there has 
appeared in the United States a new 
lively concern about education. There 
is a widespread feeling in America at 
the moment that we have left undone 
in this area things which we ought 
to have done. Specific points of com- 
plaint are that our educational sys- 
tem has been too lenient in its de- 
mands upon students. They are say- 
ing our attempt to educate everyone 
has resulted in a real educational 
slowdown; that the public school is a 
leveling agent. Modern schools are 
soft. 

“If this Nation is not to degen- 
erate intellectually and lose its 
strength, the school boards, tax- 
payers, and PTA’s had better wake 
up, was another stern suggestion 
from one of our elcer statesmen. 


Accent on Science 


Insistent are the demands for 
drastically revamping American ed- 
ucation to throw vastly increased 
weight upon science and technology. 
The new emphasis on test tube and 
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EUGENE P. BERTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA 


triangle, physical theory and the 
atom, which has been but a gentle 
swell during the last decade has now 
become a nation-wide tidal wave. 
And because of the volatile tem- 
perament of the American people, 
we will now, no doubt, want to go all 
out for bigger and better scientific 
training, scientific courses, scientific 
schools, scientific scholarships. 


Caution in Crisis 


In the midst of change, however, 
educators are throwing up a resistance 
to “crash” programs. They warn 
that all students cannot be con- 
verted into Einsteins simply by 
placing them in a physics class. 

We may agree with some items in 
the new criticism of education; and 
we may also recognize that there is 
a serious emergency, even perhaps 
that the country may indeed be in 
grave peril. But it does not follow 
from this that it will serve the na- 
tional interest if our institutions of 
education now throw over what we 
have been doing and embark on a 
fanatic effort to produce tens or, 
hopefully, even hundreds of thou- 
sands more scientists and engineers. 

In such frenzied atmosphere we 
should hardly be directing our think- 
ing toward crash programs in educa- 
tion. It is a time we ought to ask 
ourselves calmly just what we must 
have from our educational system to 
meet our national needs in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The danger, of course, is that we 
may be stampeded into giving em- 
phasis to an unbalanced system of 
education—pressured into a skewed 
program, the intent of which would 
be to enable us to survive tech- 
nologically, even to triumph, only 
to be faced by a threat of the new 
barbarism. 


The Whole of Education 


The times, then, seem to call not 
for a violent new national effort in 
a single direction, but rather for a 
more consistent, steady, mature con- 
cern for the whole of education. 
This latter would include more ade- 
quate financial support, yes; but 
also fresh efforts to strengthen the 
tradition of study in our society, and 
especially to dignify and reward more 
properly the profession of the teacher. 

Survival in this age may be staked 
on science, but the building of peace 
calls for knowledge, insights, and 
abilities of many kinds. Thus, the 
philosopher, the historian, the social 
scientist, the student of language 
and literature share with the scientist 
the promise of the future. 

We should be mindful that in a 
balanced society there is need for 
merchants as well as mathematicians. 
The typewriter is as essential as the 
test tube. We can too easily mar a 
poet in a futile attempt to produce 
a Pasteur. 

Public education is not a contest 
to select a winner; it is a process 
to help each child—the backward one, 
the average one, the superior one— 
to make the most of himself now and 
for whatever days are to come. 

In the long run, it would seem, the 
balance which has typified the Amer- 
ican school system since its incep- 
tion is best for our democratic so- 
ciety. 
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How shall humanity escape atomic 
innihilation? Obviously not by addi- 
tion of a six-hour course in nuclear 
physics. Rather, we must give to 
young men and women a sense of 
purpose, a basic interest in some- 
thing, a faith in the importance of 
human life. 


Too seldom do our leaders men- 
tion spiritual forces that distinguish 
our way of life. Sure, let's catch 
Russia in missile production! Let's 
beat them to the moon! Let's show 
them what free men, working in a 
free society, can do. But let's not 
stop there; let’s not ignore the solid 
moral principles upon which our 
Nation was founded. 


Every Child 


The most important unsolved prob- 
lem in education is discovering and 
releasing the maximum potential of 
each child. We should give every 
child as much education as he is 
capable of absorbing and using. We 
need poets, senators, businessmen, 
as well as scientists and engineers. 
If we discover what children have 
in them early enough, we'll have 
more than enough of everything for 
the satellite age, or any other. 


We must cultivate talent. Em- 
phasize rigor and excellence in our 
schools. Achieve a high degree of 
scientific literacy among the rank and 
file of our citizens. In fine, the word 
quality should be written all over 
our endeavors. 


“To replace our American dream 
of free comprehensive public schools 
open to any student, whatever his as- 
pirations, his background, or his po- 
tentialities, with special schools for 
the intellectually elite, would be 
a reversal of educational progress 
in this country, and a diplomatic 
blunder of the first magnitude,”’ re- 
flects the opinion of a large segment 
of the profession. 

However, let us also look to the 
Spiritual and material enrichment of 
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the precious few on whom rests so 


much of our fate, our fortunes, 
and our future. As the punster put 
it: “Eggheads, unite! You have 


nothing to lose but your yokes!” 


The challenge before American 
education ought not to be regarded 
as a matter of competition with 
Soviet science, technology, or edu- 
cation. The real challenge to Amer- 
ica is to fulfill the great potential of 
her own school system. 


Targets Identified 


“Ain't farmin’ now half as good as 
I know how!” was the farmer's 
reason for not investing in a set of 
books on agriculture. This pretty 
well sizes up the situation with edu- 
cators, too. 
WE KNOow that teachers’ salaries 
must be tremendously increased to 
bring the most competent young 
people into the profession. 
WE KNow there must be more fav- 
orable working conditions for teach- 
ers. 
WE KNow that the average teacher 
load must be reduced in the interest 
of efficiency in learning 
WE KNow that opportunity must be 
broadened so that every child who 
can demonstrate his ability has an 
opportunity to obtain a maximum 
education. 
WE kKNow there's a need for better 
counselling and guidance for pupils. 
WE kKNow that school housing and 
equipment sufficient to give every 
child the benefit of the best of modern 
teaching are absolute necessities. 
WE kNow that standards of instruc- 
tion should be raised. 
WE KNOow that there must be an 
equitable sharing by local, state, and 
national governments of the nec- 
essary expenses for adequate educa- 
tion for all youth. 


WE ALSO KNOw that if education 
is vital to national strength and 
security, then education should be 
supplied with funds at a level in 
keeping with other defense spending. 


General Alert 


The role played by The Satellite, 
then, has been to create changes in 
public opinion which allow education 
to do things it has long wanted to do. 
That little Russian satellite has 
alerted us to the fact that our 
schools are as important as the food 
we eat, the cars we ride, the clothes 
we buy; that our first line of de- 
fense, in fact, lies in the classroom 
and the laboratory. 


The millions of voices being raised 
today in behalf of education, dis- 
cordant as they are at times, will 
supply the impetus to get something 
done. 

That First Satellite stated more 
dramatically than ever before that 
the future of the Twentieth Century 
lies in the hands of those who have 
placed education and its twin, re- 
search, in the position of first pri- 
ority. Said a high ranking Russian 
official: “We're not going to wage 
a hot war with you. We're going to 
lick you in the classrooms.” 


Organized Effort 


This development of our schools 
will not take place automatically. 
It will require organized effort and 
dedicated leadership. The times 
call for the iron qualities of Horace 
Mann. They cry for teachers who 
will stick to their guns and remind 
the American people, time and time 
again, not just that education has 
helped make America great, but that 
education will keep America great 
if only it is given resources of brains 
and material. 

Redoubled exertions will be nec- 
essary on the part of all Americans 
if we are to rise to the demands of 
our times. This means hard work on 
the part of state and local govern- 
ments, private industry, schools and 
colleges, private organizations and 
foundations, teachers, parents, and— 
perhaps most important of all—the 
student himself, with his bag of books 
and his homework. 
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Second Report on 


State Conference on 


OVERNOR Leader's conference on 
Improvement of Instruction has 
produced 65 recommendations for 
improving the quality of education 
in Pennsylvania schools. 

The recommendations are the re- 
sult of a compilation of replies to 200 
questions submitted to each of the 
291 conference participants, accord- 
ing to the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

The conferees based their answers 
on opinions formed during the con- 
ference, at which time discussion 
ranged over the 14 principal issues 
concerning the improvement of in- 
struction. 

Recommendations for a general 
stiffening of high school graduation 
requirements have already been ap- 
proved and made into school regu- 
lations by the State Council of Edu- 
cation. 

The following 65 recommenda- 
tions are now being studied by the 
Department of Public Instruction 
for future reference to the General 
Assembly and the State Council of 
Education, and for possible enforce- 
ment by its own agencies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BASED 
ON CONFEREE RESPONSE 


The statements of agreement were 
derived from the Response Sheets 
answered by the conferees during the 
conference sessions. 

Degrees of agreement are noted as 
Extra-High—EHS, 86-99 per cent; 
High—HS, 70-86 per cent; and 
Significant—S, 60-70 per cent. Un- 
less otherwise indicated, all cate- 
gories of participants agreed with the 
total vote. 


In-Service Education and Supervision 


All school systems should be required 
to have a program for the improve- 
ment of instruction——EHS 

A financial incentive should be pro- 
vided to encourage and assist local 
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Improvement of Instruction 


districts in developing more effective 
programs of in-service education— 
the upgrading of present teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and school 
administrators—and the supervision 
of instruction——EHS 

Requirements for State reimbursement 
to local districts should include an 
approved local in-service education 
program.—S 

Additional days, beyond those re- 
quired for students, should be added 
to the minimum school term for 
curriculum study and planning by 
teachers —EHS 

County offices have an obligation for 
the stimulation and coordination 
of in-service education programs in 
the school districts which they serv- 
ice —EHS 

County curriculum consultants should 
be available to work with supervisors 
of local districts —HS 

There should be designated on the ad- 
ministrative staff of local school dis- 
tricts and administrative units, a 
person charged with the responsi- 
bility for continuous and correlated 
curriculum study and instruction im- 
provement for the total school pro- 
gram from kindergarten through grade 
twelve —HS 

The organization of the local district 
should provide for adequate super- 
vision of instruction ——EHS 

All school budgets should include a 
certain percentage for the super- 
vision and improvement of instruc- 
tion —HS 

A chief responsibility of the school 
principal is the improvement of in- 
struction —EHS 


Curriculum and Instruction 


Instruction in reading should be 
made a specific part of the secondary 
school program.—EHS 

High school courses in remedial read- 
ing should be required for all students 
falling below an acceptable minimum 
standard —HS 

In high school English courses greater 


attention should be given to spelling.,. 


writing, oral expression, and reading. 
—EHS 

Special instruction in oral English 
should be required for high school 
graduation—HS 

Every effort should be made to im- 
prove the teaching of science in the 
elementary and secondary school. 
The curriculum should be revised so 
that more mathematics and science 
will be available for all students. 
We should give more high school 
graduates a full four years of mathe- 
matics and four years of science — 
EHS 

There should be less pupil choice in 
the areas of mathematics and science, 
as it relates to the kind and number 
of courses taken ——HS 

High school pupils should take more 
of the basis courses in mathematics 
and science—HS 

We should provide for vocational 
education in area technical schools 
but integrate them with the secondary 
schools of the attendance area—HS 
Secondary school programs should be 
adjusted to provide diverse curricula, 
particularly vocational and technical 
curricula, to meet the needs of the 
able students who do not wish to go 
to college-—S 

Secondary schools should diversify 
curriculum offerings by providing 
specialized courses in the scientific, 
technical, vocational, and practical 
arts fields—-S (College presidents 
split even; private people did not 
concur. ) 

High school programs should be 
broadened to provide more ade- 
quately for the non-college bound 
student with special talents in par- 
ticular areas ——HS 





Editor's Note: We assume as recom- 
mendations for changes in curriculum 
and modifications of the school pro- 
gram are finally approved, official 


announcement will be made by the- 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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\ cational terminal courses should 
be provided for students of limited 
ability —HS 

Peansylvania schools should expand 
their facilities for the use of educa- 
tional films and other audio-visual 
materials —EHS 

Consideration should be given to 
the establishment of film libraries 
at key places (regional, county, 
inter-county) throughout the State, 
in order to provide complete coverage 
to all districts which wish to avail 
themselves of such services——EHS 
An adequate testing and guidance 
program is essential to a good 
school —EHS 

Planned programs of occupational 
information should be included in 
the secondary school program—HS 
Students should be limited in the co- 
curricular activities in which they 
engage-——S (Government officials and 
college presidents split even.) 


Evaluation and Standards 


Pennsylvania should upgrade its re- 
quirements and standards for all 
groups of children——HS 
Pennsylvania should raise school 
standards by setting up minimum re- 
quirements for both elementary and 
secondary schools——HS 

The Department of Public Instruction 
should develop minimum equipment 
standards for school science labora- 
tories —HS 

The Department of Public Instruction 
should define minimum standards for 
audio-visual equipment available for 
schools. —HS 

Pennsylvania should insist upon mini- 
mum standards for classroom and 
school libraries —HS 

The Department of Public Instruction 
should reappraise all high schools 
not accredited by the Middle States 
Association —HS 


Graduation Standards and Credits 


Graduation credit should be based on 
satisfactory completion of course 
content rather than on class time 
alone-—HS 

It should be possible for students to 
receive graduation credit for high 
school courses taken prior to grade 
ten—HS 

The State requirement of two units 
of English in the senior high school 
should be increased to three units.— 
HS 
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All high school students should be 
required to take at least one mathe- 
matics and one science course during 
the last three years of high school. 
—HS 

Ninth grade science should be re- 
quired for all pupils —HS 

The more able students should be per- 
mitted to secure advanced credit 
by taking courses in summer school — 
HS 


The Gifted—Programs and Practices 


The more able students should be 
permitted to progress faster and take 
more courses than average students. 
—EHS 

Summer programs should be offered to 
enable gifted students to accelerate 
or move up a year—S_ (School 
principals did not concur.) 

Summer programs should be offered 
to enable gifted students to enrich 
their regular program—HS 

The more able students should be 
permitted to secure advanced credit 
by taking work in extension pro- 
grams—HS 

Schools should be open during the 
summer for supervised laboratory 
work for interested and able students. 
—EHS 

Especially gifted high school students 
should be permitted to attend col- 
lege classes where such an arrange- 
ment is possible—HS 

Secondary schools should offer ad- 
vanced social studies courses for the 
above average student with special 
interest in this field——HS 


Administrative Policies and Practices 


There are too many interruptions to 
the instruction phase of the school 
program.—EHS 

The practice of “pulling” students 
from class for special activities should 
be discouraged —HS 

Adherence to minimum school terms 
for instruction should be more rigidly 
enforced —EHS 

The formation of local citizens’ ad- 
visory committees should be en- 
couraged —HS 

A minimum testing program should 
be required in all high schools—-HS 
(Capacity, achievement, aptitude) 
Reimbursement standards should be 
changed to provide a reduction in 
the pupil-teacher ratio—S 

(Private school people and govern- 
mental officials did not concur.) 

If there are sufficient pupils for more 


than one grade section, the more 
rapid learners should be placed in 
separate sections or rooms and given 
appropriate courses-——HS 

Social studies teachers should be free 
to discuss and study any topic, how- 
ever controversial it may be-——HS 
The school day for high school should 
be more than 5 hours, exclusive of the 
lunch period —S 

State reimbursement to local districts 
should be increased proportionally 
if the school year is lengthened and 
salaries are raised accordingly —HS 
If the school year is extended, teacher 
salaries should be increased accord- 
ingly —EHS 

Local boards of school directors should 
encourage teachers to earn a master’s 
degree in the field of teaching by of- 
fering a bonus of a partial or full 
salary increment——HS 


Certification and Teacher Education 


There should be State certification for 
directors of curriculum and/or in- 
struction who would coordinate all 
phases of the instruction program 
from kindergarten through grade 
twelve —HS 

Curriculum and instruction courses 
should be included in the require- 
ments for a letter of eligibility for 
assistant county superintendents —S 
Special competencies in curriculum 
and instruction, rather than general 
administration, should be a major 
requirement for appointment as as- 
sistant county superintendent—HS 


School District Reorganization 


In the area of school district reorgani- 
zation, the State should insist upon 
a good educational program rather 
than upon a minimum size school 
district —HS 

Local school administrators should 
set up advisory committees in areas 
where reorganization has not been 
completed —HS 

In the area of school district re- 
organization, the State Council should 
be empowered to reorganize lagging 
areas——S (Members of General As- 
sembly did not concur.) 

The Commonwealth should so plan 
and direct local school reorganiza- 
tion to the end that specialized 
vocational curricula will be readily 
available in attendance areas for 
able students who do not wish to go 
to college—S 
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Satellites, Butlerites, 
and a Count-Down on Education 


JAMES D. LAWSON 


Director of Curriculum and Supervision 
Butler Area Joint Schools 


; eae the seeds of doubt, Sputnik 
spawned, consider the critics 
claims, modify with the objectivity 
of the Chicago Conference on the 
American High School and serve the 
challenge in direct doses to board 
members, teacher representatives, and 
experienced administrators. The re- 
sults can amaze you. 


Continuing the evolutionary growth 
of planned positive action as con- 
trasted with the proposed panaceas 
and cure-alls of crash convenience, 
phases one and two of a local educa- 
tional launching have been completed. 
Both the American high school and 
junior high school have been ob- 
jectively analyzed and the entire area 
professional staff has had an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate present program 
and potential progress in terms of 
the considerations of the Governor's 
Conference. 


With the help of professional 
leadership from Armstrong and But- 
ler County offices and the direct 
contribution of the chief adminis- 
trator and selected staff members of 
Mount Lebanon and Penn Township, 
Allegheny County, much has been 
accomplished to establish cross-com- 
munity confidence in education and 
to stimulate staff activity. Both 
conferences, conducted in the eve- 
ning for representatives of the pro- 
fessional family, utilized the problem- 
area-discussion method and encour- 
aged broad base participation. Defi- 
nite recommendations reached are 
now being refined in further group 
action by curriculum study com- 
mittees. The tenor throughout is 
purposive progress that recognizes 
feasible functionalism within the re- 
strictions of physical plant facilities, 
instructional staff preparation, and 
the ability of the district to accept 
and finance. 

The goal is long range, the process 
of study continuous, the criteria with- 
in the framework of edifying Ameri- 
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can public education objectives, and 
the ultimate decision after citizen 
consideration in the good judgment 
of the elected representatives, the 
local board of education. Without 
rushing to the standard of the 
Kremlin concocted criteria in frus- 
trating deprecation and scapegoat 
acceptance of possible sins of omis- 
sion, the solid steps of continuing 
improvement are sought. 

Specifically these recommendations 
were made: 


Philosophy and Objectives 


RECENT CRITICISM of our public 
schools is good. We should capitalize 
on the interest that has been shown 
by bringing our problems to the 
public for support and cooperation 
in their solution. 

THE CURRENT attention being fo- 
cused upon certain subject areas 
should not mislead us and _ bring 
about a lessening of emphasis upon 
other necessary fields. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE Secondary 
School Program is the best organ- 
izational means of meeting the needs 
of today’s youth, to achieve our ideals 


Penitent perhaps! 





No two ways about it, as Doctor Har- 
riger indicates the Big Push is under 
way. 


and to preserve our democratic way 
of life. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS are responsible 
for all the children. We are re- 
sponsible for the physically and 
mentally deficient as well as for the 
exceptionally able. The educational 
program must be geared to meet these 
demands. 
IF wE are to make the most of the 
exceptionally able, we believe there 
should be separate groupings in some 
subject areas such as science, mathe- 
matics, and English. However,we 
should be careful that those of special 
abilities and talents are not entirely 
divorced from the group. For the 
full development of all there must be 
intermingling and provision for ex- 
change of experiences. 

Exceptional ability usually does 





Doctor Horsman's Committee in Area I considers the role 


of the Senior High School in the total educative process. 
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not extend to all areas of learning. 
Therefore, planning for various com- 
binations of grouping is not only 
possible, but highly desirable. 

THE PROGRAM of special education 
legislated from the state level for the 
exceptional child is most commend- 
able. It is to be encouraged and 
should include similar provisions for 
the exceptionally able. 

PREPARATION FOR college is an im- 
portant part of our educational 
scheme—but it is one phase of the 
total program. We are aware of the 
criticism coming from the college 
level and leveled at the secondary 
school for what the college claims 
to be lack of preparation. Research 
studies and college entrance examina- 
tion studies do not support this con- 
tention. 

There is serious need for closer 
cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the secondary school and the 
college. 


Staff 


GooD EDUCATION is dependent upon 
good instruction. The quality is de- 
termined by skillful teaching. An 
immediate and most important issue 
is the preparation of competent 
teachers. 

IMPROVED INSTRUCTION requires a 
closer working relationship between 
the home and the school. Also, there 
is need for improvement in our lines 
of communication between the school 
and the public. 

There is need for a careful look 
at and evaluation of the many activi- 
ties that may be detracting from our 
educational program. 





IT IS BELIEVED that we should give 
the teacher more authority. There is 
need for more respect for teaching 
and education. 

CLAss SIZE must be reduced if teach- 
ers are to help students develop 
their maximum abilities. 

THE BEST counseling programs re-og- 
nize the excellent potential of the 
homeroom and/or subject teacher as 
an integral part of guidance. 

THE CURRICULUM of a school will de- 
termine its staff. Planned in-service 
education programs are necessary 
in every school to promote teacher 
growth. 


Curriculum 


THE HIGH SCHOOL should be more fun- 
damental in the courses offered and 
quality of instruction should be 
stressed. The ability of the pupil 
to apply the fundamental concepts is 
more important than the factual 
learning of these facts. Teachers 
should be held responsible for the 
correct usage of fundamentals. It is 
not enough to learn the spelling of a 
word on the day of a given test and 
then misspell the same word in a 
written report. If standards are 
not upgraded, then changes in courses 
will accomplish little. 
CONSIDERATION SHOULD be given to 
the school term—both for pupils and 
teachers. There is no definite recom- 
mendation as to length of term, but 
there is agreement that it is a de- 
termining factor in the educative 
process. 

CURRICULUMS SHOULD be continually 
examined. New programs should 


if 


Serious—searching and successful—Area II committee breaks the barrier with a 


solution. 
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...And there I was in the middle of 
nowhere with a curriculum committee 
on either flank. Doctor Morgan ren- 
ders a blow-by-blow account to the press. 


start gradually and be projected into 
the future. It is important that 
schools be warned against adopting 
any so-called “fad” programs merely 
to be having something new. 

THE ABSENCE of a multiple track 
program does not necessarily mean 
that individual needs are not met. 
If class size is kept within normal 
limitations the good teacher will 
recognize and provide for individual 
differences. 

A PLANNED and directed testing pro- 
gram is essential for every secondary 
school. Tests of mental ability, 
achievement, and interests are a 
vital part of the instructional and 
guidance programs. 

Co-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES are an im- 
portant part of the high school pro- 
gram and should be continued. The 
extent of participation by each stu- 
dent should be limited. 

SOME HOMEWORK is recommended. 
The nature and amount should be de- 
termined by the school. 


Conclusions 


CRASH PROGRAMS, hysteria stimu- 
lated, must be avoided in favor of a 
comprehensive evolutionary process 
of program improvement. 
COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS for homo- 
geneous grouping of the gifted must 
be carefully analyzed. What appears 
excellent in theory may be ex- 
tremely difficult in practice. Beware 
lest “We teach the best and shoot 
the rest.” 

FURTHER IN-SERVICE board and pro- 
fessional staff growth through study- 
ing functional problems is most de- 
sirable and productive of improve- 
ment. 

COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR across dis- 


(See Butlerites, page 390) 
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Fundamentals and Trends in 


American Education--1958 


JOHN C. ALBOHM 
Superintendent, York City Schools 


+ morning, in the brief time 
alloted to me, I want to talk to 
you about some fundamentals and 
some trends in American education. 
More is being written and more is 
being said about education than pos- 
sibly at any time in the history of 
our country. The danger of much 
of this discussion is in the fact that 
in attempting to find a quick solution 
great segments of the American pub- 
lic will overlook or forget the origins 
of the American school system, or, 
in other words, the fundamentals 
upon which this system is based, 
and why the American public school 
system is by its very nature different 
from education in the Soviet Union, 
or any other country for that matter. 
I would remind you of three things: 
IN /8TH CENTURY AMERICA a new 
idea was promulgated to the world. 
This idea is in the word “'self-govern- 
ment.” If a man is to govern him- 
self, he must be literate. There is an 
indisputable bond between the com- 
mon school and literacy, and the 
idea of self-government. 
NoOwHERE IN THE WORLD, in the 
18th Century, was there ever such a 
diversity of peoples. To these shores 
had come people from many coun- 
tries of Europe. As the years went 
by this became a basic pattern of 
American growth and development. 
The very nature of the diversity of 
peoples and languages created a 
necessity for a common school and 
for universal education. Observers 
of the American scene in the 19th 
Century were certain that this coun- 
try would not survive because of the 
polyglot population and bilingualism 
as a cultural fact 
THE THIRD FUNDAMENTAL that made 
our educational system unique was in 
the diversity of religions. Nowhere 
in the world had so many people of 
such diverse religious convictions 





Presented at the Pennsylvania Breakfast, 
Cleveland, April 1, 1958, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators Convention 
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ever assembled to live within the 
bonds of social and governmental re- 
lationships. Mark well that this 
18th Century was not too far re- 
moved from the great religious con- 
troversies coming out of the Ref- 
ormation and counter-reformation of 
the loth and 17th Centuries. We 
evolved in this country, part by 
circumstance, part by chance, a sys- 
tem known as separation of Church 
and State, or often referred to as a 
secular system of education. 


Two Threads 


Nationally, there is no blueprint 
for education in the United States. 
There is no central agency indicating 
what the curriculum should be. 
There is no central source of funds 
for the support of education. There 
is no one philosophy of education in 
these United States. However, if 
we were to identify two threads that 
have constantly run through the 
fabric of the American school system 
they would be (1) the constant ex- 
tension of educational opportunity, 
and, (2) the improvement of the 
quality of education. 

Each generation in this country 
has improved and extended the op- 
portunity for education until today, 
in many of our states, a child can 
enter public kindergarten and pro- 
ceed, at the taxpayer's expense, to 
the doors of a great state university. 
All of this program is supported by 
tax dollars from people who have 
children, from people who do not 
have children, from all people from 
many diverse colors and convictions. 


Three Revolutions 


In our day there is an added in- 
gredient in terms of a current prob- 
lem, namely, there is a close correla- 
tion between the technology needed 
to produce satellites and the kind 
of education a student receives in 
our society. 


John Fischer, from Baltimore, has 
outlined in succinct terms three 
major world conditions which serve 
as a background to most of our 
problems in education. Doctor Fisch- 
er, and many social scientists, indi- 
cate that our world is in the midst 
of three great revolutions: 


THE REVOLUTION of greatly increased 
population. In our own country 
alone our population is, at present, 
172,000,000. By the year 2000 we 
can confidently predict a population 
with 200,000,000. It is significant 
to point out that the population of the 
entire world is increasing at even a 
greater rate. Out of this come all 
the pressures of quantity in terms 
of schools, food supply, and many 
related economic problems. 


A REVOLUTION in terms of ideas. 
This is in the extension of totalitarian 
philosophy to hundreds of millions 
in large portions of the world and 
simultaneously in the extension of 
the ideas of self-government in other 
large areas of the world. There 
appears to be a desire in parts of 
Africa, in parts of Asia, in the Near 
East, for self-government, equality, 
and what we in America call the 
rights of man. Parenthetically, we in 
education can do much, in my opin- 
ion, to strengthen the tide of the 
desire of self-government in the im- 
provement of living conditions for 
many portions of the world’s popu- 
lations. This is the kind of wave 
that could become a tidal wave 
given imagination, purpose, and re- 
sources. 

StNcE 1900, THERE 1S, for the want 
of a better word or want of a better 
term, a scientific revolution. This 
revolution is accelerated by two 
World Wars. It has been pointed 
out that more information has been 
added to the sum total of human 
knowledge on all fronts since the 
year 1900 than in the 1900 years 
preceding. 
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Apply These to Schools 


\pply these three world and na- 
ticnal conditions to our American 
school system. Apply the first one, 
population, and you deal with quan- 
tity. Quantity alone has placed 
great stress upon the financial, pro- 
fessional, and physical resources of 
the American school system. Our 
own Commonwealth will soon have 
spent a billion dollars on school 
buildings. 

Out of the ideas of freedom and 
emphasis on human rights has come 
much of the seeming unrest in terms 
of integration of peoples and in terms 
of emotional and political conflict in 
many of our large cities and in the 
entire geography of ten or eleven 
states of this nation. 


The scientific advance and the 
amount of knowledge have so affected 
the curricula of all schools every- 
where that the perennials of what to 
teach, when to teach, to whom to 
teach, how much to repeat, who will 
pay the bill and how much, what kind 
of testing, what is liberal arts, what 
is vocational, what is_ scientific, 
what is the definition of education, 
are inherent questions. 


Out of all this and against some 
of it constantly arise misunderstand- 
ing, fear of the future, outmoded tax 
structures; confused social values, 
Soviet comparison, political self in- 
terest; not enough trained people 
to do the job, and not enough build- 
ings, and not enough equipment, 
and not enough research to know how 
to do the job, and, finally, so far, 
in my opinion, not enough willingness 
to do the job. 


Musts 


We can say this much—that the 
kind of people needed to help solve 
these problems in American educa- 
tion must first be educated people, 
must have keen knowledge and com- 
petency in a specialty, must have 
a philosophy of education and must 
know how people learn, and, finally, 
must like to work with people and 
must believe in the construction and 
reconstruction of human personality. 
These people must like to swim in 
the vortex of events, they must have 
commitments to the fundamental 
ideas and ideals of American educa- 
tion, they must have faith and a 
sense of balance. 
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In Harrisburg, in January, 1958, 
some of these problems were drama- 
tized again for the Commonwealth. 
Progress was made in terms of an in- 
ventory of our needs. Renewed 
commitments were made to extend 
the opportunity of education and to 
improve the quality of education in 
the Commonwealth. 


The Free School Act 


It is entirely fitting this morning 
to remind you that on this day of 
April 1 in the year 1834 the Free 
School Act was signed by Governor 
Wolf, in Harrisburg. With the sign- 
ing of this act two fundamental 
principles of democracy were es- 
tablished in this Commonwealth. 
One of the publications of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, in 
the year 1934, succinctly stated these 
two fundamental principles. These 
principles are: (1) An _ educated 
people is essential to successful self- 
government; (2)It is the obligation 
of the State to provide for the main- 
tenance of an efficient system of 
public schools for all children. 

A little bit more history: After 
this act passed great opposition de- 
veloped. The session of 1834-35 
went to Harrisburg to repeal the act. 
The fight was bitter both in the 
Senate and the House. The Senate 
passed the bill repealing the law of 


"1834. 


Thaddeus Stevens of Adams County 
“stood like a rock” and saved the 
day for universal education in Penn- 
sylvania. The following extract from 
his speech on the floor of the House 
is as true today as in 1835 and will 
be true as long as democracy en- 
dures: “If an elective republic is to 
endure for any great length of time, 
every elector must have sufficient 
information, not only to accumulate 
wealth and take care of his pecuniary 
concerns, but to direct wisely the 
Legislature, the Ambassadors, and 
the Executive of the nation; for 
some part of all these things, some 
agency in approving or disapproving 
of them, falls to every free man. 
If, then, the permanency of our 
government depends upon such know]- 
edge, it is the duty of government to 
see that the means of information 
be diffused to every citizen. This is 
a sufficient answer to those who 
deem education a private and not a 
public duty—who argue that they 





@JoHN S. CaRTwRIGHT, superin- 
tendent of schools of Allentown, has 
been named to the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of School Administrators. He suc- 
ceeds Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio, who 
recently became president-elect. 





are willing to educate their own 
children, but not their neighbor's 
children.” 


J. Robert Oppenheimer, in a na- 
tional magazine for this month, has 
made a most penetrating evaluation 
of the American scene: “What we 
here need is a vastly greater intel- 
lectual vigor and discipline; a more 
habitual and widespread open-minded- 
ness, and a kind of indefatigability, 
which is not inconsistent with fatigue 
but is inconsistent with surrender. 
It is not that our land is poor in 
curiosity, in true learning, in the 
habit of smelling out one’s own self- 
delusion, in the dedication and search 
for order and law among novelty, 
variety, and contingency. There is 
respect for learning and for expert- 
ness, and a proper recognition of the 
role of ignorance, and of our limits, 
both as men and as man; but of none 
of these is there enough, either among 
us or in the value with which they 
are held by us, if indeed government 
by the people is not to perish,” 

In this critical and decisive time 
in American history I am certain 
that we in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and for that 
matter all over America, look for 
future peace and security. I submit 
that we in education, if our definition 
is broad enough to include an educa- 
tion to fit the needs of each child in 
the Commonwealth, if our definition 
includes construction and reconstruc- 
tion of human personality with the 
end in view that changed persons 
will change the world for the better, 
then we have a “‘light’’ to light the 
way ahead. 
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Snyder County Encourages 
Scholastic Achievement 


ROBERT M. BASTRESS 


Assistant Superintendent 
Snyder County 


N THIS day when schools are search- 
| ing for motivating devices to in- 
terest and challenge bright students 
in high academic achievement, the 
Snyder County schools have refined 
the old but honored technique of 
Scholastic Contests for this purpose. 
We believe there is just as much 
merit and efficacy in interscholastic 
academic competition as in inter- 
scholastic athletic competition. 


This spring, approximately 800 of 
the top students in grades 5-12 com- 
peted in the Frank S. Attinger 
Scholastic Contests. This is an 
annual event which involves the 
joint schools in the Selinsgrove, 
Middleburg, and West Snyder areas. 


The County Science Fair and Art 
Contests are held in conjunction 
with the Scholastic Contests which 
makes it truly an “egghead” day 
in Snyder County. The original and 
still the main purpose of this affair 
is to provide school and community 
recognition and status for academic 
achievement. 


The Snyder County Scholastic 
Contests started in 1935 for grades 
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6, 7, and 8 in the graded schools and 
for grades 7 and 8 in the approxi- 
mately 49 ungraded one-room schools. 
In 1955 the contests were renamed 
the Frank S. Attinger Scholastic 
Contests in honor of the late county 
superintendent of schools. 


In recent years, the contests have 
undergone a timely expansion under 
the leadership of Arthur M. Felker, 
county superintendent, and now in- 
clude grades 5-12. This growth has 
greatly increased the problems in 
organization and administration. Now 
under discussion is a plan to split 
the contests into two sections and 
hold them on different days. This 
would permit expansion in the high 
school subject matter areas. 


Tests and Subjects 


To facilitate administration and 
scoring, only objective type tests 
are used. They are mostly com- 
mercial tests that conform rather 
closely to the subject matter taught 
in our schools. However, some of 
the tests are constructed in the 


County Superintendent's office and 
are based upon the texts used in the 
county schools. The length of the 
testing period is 30 minutes in grades 
5-8 and 40 minutes in grades 9-12. 

Subjects covered in the contests 
for grades 5-8 are: Arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, geography, health, history, sci- 
ence, and spelling. 

The art contests have four divi- 
sions, (1) crafts (carvings, modeling, 
paper mache, sculpture, and weaving; 
(2) drawing (chalk, charcoal, pastel, 
pen and pencil); (3) painting (oils, 
tempera, opaque and _ transparent 
water colors); (4) techniques (art 
in which techniques are stressed). 
Speech events include poetry reading 
and declamation. 

In grade 9, the subjects are algebra 
I, declamation, civics and Pennsyl- 
vania history, English, homemaking, 
Latin I, music, and science. The di- 
visions in art coincide with those in 
grades 5-8. 

Grade 10 has tests scheduled in 
biology, driver education, English, 
Latin II, plane geometry, and world 
history. 





Students of Snyder County taking tests in scholastic contests Art contest exhibits in Selinsgrove Area Joint High School 
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Snyder County students enjoy craft exhibit 


Grade 11 has algebra II, physics, 
English (combined with American 
literature), and American history. 

In grade 12 the subjects are chem- 
istry, English (combined with Eng- 
lish literature), problems of democ- 
racy, and shorthand II. The grade 
placement for subjects in the Senior 
High School may vary among the dif- 
ferent schools, so the schedule is made 
flexible enough to allow for these 
divergencies. 


Representation 


Since it is desirable to have all 
schools represented in the contests, 
the following rule has been adopted 
for grades 5 and 6. Two contestants 
are allowed in each subject from each 
grade. If there are two’or more 
sections of the same grade in that 
building, then one additional con- 
testant is allowed for each additional 
section. 

In the events for grades 7-12, a 
proportionate distribution based on 
total pupil enrolment has been estab- 
lished. This arrangement allows 
Selinsgrove Area Joint High School 
eight contestants, Middleburg Joint 
High School six, and West Snyder 
High School four in each event. The 
individual teachers, in either the 
grade level or the subject matter area, 
select their entrants through elimina- 
tion contests conducted several weeks 
prior to the County Contests. A 
student may participate in any two 
subjects designated for his grade. 

Certificates are awarded to the 
students who place first, second, and 
third in each test. The area news- 
papers also include the name of each 
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winning contestant in their report 
on these contests. 


Organization and Administration 


The Snyder County Schoolmen’s 
Association is responsible for the 
planning and general control of these 
Scholastic Contests and the Science 
Fair. This association is composed 
of the supervising, high school, ele- 
mentary, and building principals, 
and guidance counselors. They de- 
termine the rules and regulations 
but delegate to the County Superin- 
tendent’s office the responsibility for 
organizing and administering the con- 
tests and Science Fair. 

The County Superintendent is the 
Chief Executive officer and exercises 
general supervision of the program. 
The teachers serve on committees 
unrelated to their regular teaching 
assignments to administer and score 
the tests for each event. Each ad- 
ministrative unit has one teacher 
on each committee. The high school 
and elementary principals record the 
scores reported by the committees and 
provide the necessary data to the 
typists who prepare the certificates 
which are awarded to the winners. 

Since a student is permitted to 
enter in any two tests at his grade 
level, conflicts in scheduling are 
bound to occur. These conflicts are 
detected in the County Superin- 
tendent’s office by checking each en- 
trant scheduled for two tests against 
the master schedule. The conflict 
is generally resolved by permitting 
the contestant to take the test in one 
of these subjects during the preceding 


A ninth grade general science winner with her instructor, 
Robert Kissinger, Selinsgrove Area Joint High School 


period. This test paper is then 
transferred to the proper committee 
for scoring 

A continuous program of enter- 
tainment in the school’s auditorium 
provides relaxation for the students 
when they are not scheduled for 
tests. They are also encouraged to 
visit the Science Fair and Art Ex- 
hibits which are on display during 
the Scholastic Contests. The Science 
Fair and Art Exhibits contribute ad- 
ditional academic atmosphere to the 
occasion. Staggered lunch periods 
are scheduled in the school cafeteria. 

The first group of tests start at 
9:00 a.m. and the final group of tests 
are completed generally by 2:00 p.m. 
The distribution of awards is con- 
cluded by 2:30 p.m. which allows 
ample time for the students to return 
on buses to their home districts and 
meet their regular bus schedules. 


Values 


As stated in the opening para- 
graph, the underlying purpose for 
this program is to secure recognition 
for academic achievement. However, 
we feel these Scholastic Contests 
provide other concomitant outcomes. 
They emphasize quality in education, 
upgrade intellectual activity as a 
desirable goal, identify individuals 
with talent especially in certain 
areas, identify and reward good 
teaching when the competing students 
consistently secure high scores, give 
confidence in their intellectual ability 
to the students, indicate strengths 
and weaknesses in subject areas, and 
build up parental confidence in the 
schools’ academic standards. 
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Rauelin's 


Loose Ends 


Eugene P. Bertin 








“TOUCH HANDS IN SPIRIT” 


Across time and space we touch 
hands in spirit with those who have 
travelled onward, and from this com- 
munion we draw renewed faith to go 
forward, as they once did, to build a 
better world. 

The lack of faith cannot be compen- 
sated for by diplomats, however astute; 
by scientists, however inventive; by 
politicians, however able; or by bombs, 
however powerful. The indispensable 
element of our national integrity is con- 
fidence in our spiritual heritage. 

The sudden appearance of the Sput- 
nik shocked us into a deep realization 
that a dynamic faith is fundamental to 
our national security. Without it, all 
else avails us little. 

On this Memorial Day, then, we 
proclaim to each other, and to our fel- 
lowmen around the world, that we 
intend to keep the human rights our fore- 
bears secured for us and our silent 
heroes preserved for us. 


SHIRT SLEEVE GENERATION 


‘Three generations from shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves’’ is an old saying which 
somehow suggests that scholarship and 
skill are not enough for this spring's 
graduates. To succeed in this modern 
age of the atom, the jet, and the satel- 
lite, you need also a big charge of 
gumption, grit, and go! Even then, the 
only way you can avoid losing your 
shirt is to keep your sleeves rolled up. 

Modern life is like a bicycle—stop 
pedaling, and you fall off. To succeed, 
you never let down, or never let up! 
It's all right to have your feet on the 
ground, but keep them moving. Re- 
member, everything comes to him who 
hustles while he waits; and the best 
way to jingle coins in your pocket is 
to shake a leg. 

The greatest undeveloped territory 
in the world lies under your hat. Stop 
being better, and you stop being good. 
So, if you can’t win, make the winner 
break the record. And it’s easy to tell 
when you're on the right road—it’s 
upgrade. 

A will of your own is more apt to 
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help you succeed than the will of a 
rich relative. So it’s all right to follow 
in your dad's footsteps—but ten to one, 
your dad didn’t wear loafers. 

A wishbone never took the place of 
a backbone; and you can’t push your- 
self forward by patting yourself on the 
back, either. The only one who should 
put faith in a rabbit's foot is a rabbit. 

Opportunity doesn’t knock at your 
door, it answers when you knock. 
Hence, to be born a gentleman is an 
accident, but to die one is an achieve- 
ment. What you become is your gift 
to God. ‘God made me so big,” ex- 
plained the kindergarten tot, “and | 
grew the rest of the way myself!” 

Yes, this feverish, frenzied age dares 
you to stand tall, think tall, smile tall, 
and live tall—and you better roll up 
your sleeves. 


WHEN AUTUMN COMES 


May is proclaimed ‘‘National Retire- 
ment Month’’—a time to ponder that, 


The oldster is placed on many a 
spot, 

That dares him to show how dead 
he is not. 


Anyhow, age is not so much a matter 
of years as of thinking. It is magnificent 
to grow old, if one keeps young. Said 
one octogenarian, “To me, old age is 
always ten years older than | am.”’ 

Men of 65 who never stop working 
seem more often to live out their life 
expectancy. While in their 70's, Ed 
Wynn was enlivening the world with 
his wit and humor; General Jan Smuts 
was building a state in Africa; Winston 
Churchill was guiding the destiny of 
Great Britain; and Samuel Rayburn was 
(still is) piloting the Congress of the 
United States. 

Nothing is invincibly young except 
spirit. “Never have | enjoyed youth 
so thoroughly as | have in my old age,’ 
was the jubilant outburst of one who 
had the secret. So, the best thing to 
save for your old age is yourself. 

Having a purpose distinguishes those 
who grow old from those who get old. 
We're never old when there's some- 


thing to live for. It may be well to sto> 
some activity at a certain age, but only 
to take up some new activity. Retire- 
ment from life is as absurd as it is self- 
contradictory. 


SCIENCE OF UNDERSTANDING 


With “Goodwill Week’ coming up 
on May 4-10, and the current accent 
on science, it would seem timely to ex- 
postulate on the science of understand- 
ing. After all, we have had 6,000 
years of civilized history, enriched by 
the wisdom and wit of the sages and 
seers; still we are told ‘‘we can fly 
in the air like birds, swim under the 
water like fish, but we can’t live on the 
earth like men.” 


Quoth the poet— 
The world stands out on either 
side 


No wider than the heart is wide. 


Good manners are something more 
than knowing how to hold a soup 
spoon. It is to feel, and more impor- 
tant, to show a genuine concern for 
others. “We know he is a great man,” 
said the neighbors, “because when we 
are with him we ourselves feel bigger.” 

Remember, just about everyone you 
meet is fighting a hard battle. So, most 
people today who are sick, probably 
need the scalpel of the spirit more than 
they need sulpha, meditation more than 
medication, and prayer more than pills. 

Said the great Tasso, ‘All | would 
take away from any man is his ill-will.” 
We can destroy our enemies only by 
making them our friends. 


PRE-SCHOOL 


Six-year-old Jimmy was the only one 
home when the Doctor telephoned. 
“Could you take a message for your 
father?’ asked the medic. “Yes, sir, 
wait till | get a pencil.” The Doc 
waited. Jimmy returned to the tele- 
phone: “The point is broken. I'll get 
another one. The Doctor waited. 
James came back. “‘l’m here,” he said, 
“but do you know what?” “No,” 
said the practitioner. “| can’t write,” 
said Jimmy. 
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The President's Letter 
Fellow Teachers: 


As Task Force—PSEA 1958 moves 
ahead to our PEP objectives, your 
Commander wishes to call certain 
matters of great significance to your 
attention. 

At the time you will be reading 
this letter, a primary election cam- 
paign will be in full swing. Regard- 
less of your party affiliations, your 
votes will determine the type of 
candidate your party will present 
to the public in the general election. 
Whether friends of education are 
elected in both parties is a matter of 
vital concern. 

Our Ship Captains (ExecutiveCoun- 
cil), at their March 15 meeting, select- 
ed as our Convention theme. “Public 
Support Is the Key to Quality Educa- 
tion.” Our whole preparation and 
planning for this year is directed 
toward making our Convention a 
“rendezvous” from which to launch 
our big drive toward our objectives. 

We intend to blueprint the “‘Qual- 
ity Education” needed for the chil- 
dren in the schools of our great Com- 
monwealth. We also expect to pre- 
scribe the program through which 
this “Quality Education” can be 
accomplished. 

We know, as we have always 
known, that “Public Support” is the 
“Key” that will open the door to 
“Quality Education.” Such public 
support must be adequate to provide 
the Quality Teachers, Quality Curric- 
ulum, Quality Buildings, Quality 
Supplies and Teaching Facilities, and 
Quality Organization and Adminis- 
tration essential to “Quality Educa- 
tion.” 

Such support can come only from 
our elected Representatives. We 
must support and elect staunch sup- 
porters of “Quality Education” to 
the Legislative and executive branches 
of our government in this primary. 

In an earlier letter | warned that 
there were some threatening clouds 
on the horizon. From these clouds 
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a storm of criticism has gathered. 
Many of the enemies of our schools 
are again beating their thunderdrums 
and sending out dazzling bolts of 
lightning. Their criticism is destruc- 
tive and derogatory. 
unfair comparisons of the schools of 
America with those of other nations. 
They distort the facts and draw 
erroneous conclusions. To battle 
this vicious storm and ride it out, 
your Commander urges every mem- 
ber to become familiar with “Hogs, 
Ax Handles, and Woodpeckers” and 
“False Stands’ published by the 
AASA, NEA Research Bulletin Vol- 
ume XXXV, No. 4, “Ten Criticisms 
of Public Education,” published by 
the NEA Research Division, and 
“The Contemporary Challenge to 
American Education” published by 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
Your Commander further urges you 
to use these materials to meet this 
criticism and help keep the construc- 
tive and well-intentioned critics of 
our schools with us on the right 
course toward “Quality Education.” 

Your Commander also warned that 
we might become engulfed in a calm 
of complacency. There are signs 
that the winds of public discussion 
over the problems of education which 
have been blowing at conferences and 
workshops, in special public service 
TV programs, in special feature arti- 
cles in periodicals will blow them- 
selves out and will have been just so 
much wind. There is some indication 
that all this ‘big talk’’ may be just 
“big politics” or “big publicity’’ and 
that this ‘big talk” will not produce 
the “big program.”’ 

We trust that our task force will 
be prepared at that time to produce 
the “big program,” to refresh the 
memories of the “big talkers,’ and 
to approach them and the destructive 
critics with a challenge to cooperate. 
We may even enlist the aid of the 
“big talkers’ in approaching our 
Representatives in government with 
our program of ‘Quality Education.” 
—Haroip J. Kocn, Hazleton, Presi- 
dent, PSEA 


They make: 


Schaeffer Scholarship 
Offered 


A $500 scholarship for a year of 
advanced study in education will 
be awarded this year to a Pennsyl- 
vania teacher, the Department of 
Public Instruction has announced. 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Scholarship is awarded through the 
State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Department not later than June 1, 
1958. The applicant must be a 
citizen of Pennsylvania at the time 
the award is made, a teacher, and 
the holder of a bachelor degree from 
any college recognized by the State 
Council of Education. Application 
forms may be secured by writing to 
Lester F. Johnson, Supervisor, Higher 
Education, Box 911, Education 
Building, Harrisburg. 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends of 
Doctor Schaeffer, who was Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from 
1893 to 1919. 





@THomas E. Carson is the candi- 
date whom the 1957 House of Dele- 
gates recommends to the Nominating 
Committee of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board. The recom-~ 
mendation results from the action 
of the 1950 House which voted that 
the PSEA House of Delegates each 
year elect a candidate to recommend 
to the Nominating Committee. 

Doctor Carson, a past president 
of the PSEA, is supervising principal 
of North Allegheny Iaint Schools, 
Allegheny County. 








presenting 





W. W. ESHELMAN 


Supervising Principal 
Upper Dublin Schools 
Fort Washington 
Pennsylvania 


for PRESIDENT-ELECT 


National Education Association 


The right combination for NEA leadership 


There are some men who belong to 
organziations just for the sake of 
joining and getting their names on 
the roll books. 

Walt Eshelman is not that type of 
man. When he joins an organization, 
he offers what talents he possesses 
to the service of the organization. A 
look at his record will indicate that 
he is not just a joiner. 

Walt belongs to professional or- 
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ganizations—local, state, national— 
because he believes that by working 
together for the common good through 
these organizations, one helps to im- 
prove the standards of the profession 
and the caliber of people who are 
members. 

Walt is a leader in each organization 
to which he belongs. Not just a 
Kiwanian, but a member of the Board 
of Directors; more than a Sunday 


School teacher, rather, a Superintend- 
ent; not just a member of the local 
and state organizations, but an active 
leader, former president of his Local 
Branch and retiring president of his 
District; not just a member of NEA, 
but Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Walt doesn't just belong, he 
leads. That's why he is your key to 
leadership in the NEA. 

Strongly endorsed by his Local 
Branch and his State Association, 
Walt Eshelman asks your support 
for the position of President-Elect 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


national 

NEA Resolutions Committee since 
1949 

Member of Editing Commit- 
tee, 1950-56 

Chairman, 1956 

AASA Advisory Committee since 

1954 
AASA Yearbook Commission, 1957 


state 


PSEA Resolutions Committee, 1944- 
55 
Chairman, 1947-55 
PSEA Executive Council, State Or- 
ganization, 1956-57 
PSEA Executive Committee, Super- 
vising Principals Section, 
1950-55 
President, 1953-54 


local 


PSEA President, Southeastern Dis- 
trict, 1956-57 

PSEA President, Montgomery 
County Education Associa- 
tion, 1946-47 


education 


Ed.D. New York University, 1941 
A.M. Columbia University, 1933 
A.B. Elizabethtown College, 1930 
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Teachers Face Up 
-o the Issues 


FOLLOWING the 105th annual con- 

ention of the Pennsylvania State 
‘ducation Association last December, 
this newspaper criticized the organiza- 
ion for talking only about pay 
raises for teachers. 

We said then: ‘Pennsylvanians 
will be able to give greater respect 
to the PSEA as a professional or- 
ganization and greater support to its 
proposals and demands when this 
teachers’ group begins speaking more 
in specifics on the major educational 
issues of our times and starts living 
up to its responsibilities far better 
than it has...” 

APPARENTLY the PSEA does in- 
tend to speak up. Conclusions of a 
“Committee of 15° appointed last 
May to evaluate the Commonwealth's 
public schools program are expected 
to be made public in the fall, the 
PSEA just has announced. 


The committee has been charged by- 


the PSEA executive committee with 
presenting “in clear, concise and 
strong wording’ a statement on: 

—The legislative and constitutional 
basis of public school education in 
Pennsylvania. 

—A detailed evaluation of the 
educational program and what it 
should be to meet the needs of to- 
morrow s citizens. 

—How much a revised program 
might cost and how the money might 
be raised. 

REPRESENTING as it does 67,700 








Newton W. Geiss, superintendent 
of Berks County schools, has at- 
tended PSEA Conventions as an 
official delegate for 39 years. Pic- 
tured above is Mr. Geiss at the 1957 
Convention with Mrs. Geiss; H. E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary, and 
A. Clair Moser, Associate Executive 
Secretary. 
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teachers and school administrators, 
the PSEA can speak in a wondrously 
loud voice, when it chooses. It is a 
voice to which the General Assembly 
traditionally has paid great heed in 
the past when the subject was 
teachers’ salaries. Many a Pennsyl- 
vania citizen will be glad to learn 
that the PSEA intends to speak to 
the Legislature about matters of less 
narrow interest than pay scales— 
important as they are. 

Laymen as well as legislators will 
be waiting to hear what the PSEA 
has to say about Pennsylvania's 
schools and to see if they agree with 
Executive Secretary Harvey E. Gay- 
man’s belief that “the work of the 
Committee of Fifteen will be in the 
long history of our Association one 
of the greatest contributions to the 
educational welfare of our Common- 
wealth.” 

THe Patriot, Harrisburg, April 4, 
1958 


Changes in Superintendencies 
to be Announced in September 


As the May issue of the JOURNAL 
goes to press, news is reaching the 
PSEA office concerning the election 
of new county and district superin- 
tendents on April 8. In order to 
print a complete list of these changes 
in superintendencies, we will wait 
to include it in the September issue. 


State Education 
Committee Appointed 


The Joint State Government Com- 
mission, mandated to offer sugges- 
tions to improve Pennsylvania edu- 
cational standards, has appointed 
a group of advisers. The members 
of this advisory panel, headed by 
Representative Baker Royer, Re- 
publican, of Lancaster County, are: 
Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield, 
University of Pittsburgh; Alfred W. 
Beattie, Allegheny County superin- 
tendent; Reverend James A. Don- 
nellon, president, Villanova Univer- 
sity; Thomas B. McCabe, president, 
Scott Paper Company; Carl K. 
Dellmuth, vice president, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, and 
George Haller, research director, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

The advisory panel is to offer 
recommendations on school curricula, 
teacher qualifications, student loans, 
and scholarships. 











Dear Miss North: 


Do you think it ever really helps a 
child to repeat a grade in school? I! 
am asking both as a second grade teacher 
and as a fond aunt whose favorite 
nephew may have to repeat a grade this 
year. 

Bess Breyer 
Dear Bess: 


The educational success of a second 
year at the same grade level will de- 
pend on several things. One is the 
family—so this next paragraph is for 
Aunt Bess. 

If the family feels that for a child 
to spend two years at the same grade 
level is a disgrace and reflects that 
feeling in their conversation and ac- 
tions with the child, he will probably 
do little better the second year than 
he did the first year. He may develop 
many very undesirable attitudes both 
at home and at school. A family atti- 
tude of acceptance and encourage- 
ment can help to make a second year 
at the same grade level a good learn- 
ing experience. 

Now for Teacher Bess. It will not 
help a child to spend a second year 
in a grade if he feels that it is a pun- 
ishment. If it follows months of 
hearing a teacher say, “If you don't 
do better you won't pass,” it usually 
will not help a child just to repeat— 
that is go over the same material in 
the same way for a second year. 

However, illness, transfer of schools, 
or inability to keep pace with a given 
group may lead a teacher to conclude 
that a pupil will not be in a good 
learning situation if he is placed in a 
higher grade. The second year at the 
same level can be profitable if: 

Family understanding and coopera- 

tion are secured 

The pupil is taken on from where 

he is at the end of the first year 

and does not just go over the same 
work. 

The pupil receives counseling that 

enables him to accept the situa- 

tion with a minimum of emo- 
tional upset. 
Sincerely, 


Mey Horeh— 
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Letters to the Editor 


April 8, 1958 
Dear Mr. Gayman: 

.. .1 don’t know when | have seen 
a brighter and clearer publication 
than your April issue; cover, make- 
up, and ads all have a great deal of 
eye appeal, and the articles are so 
comfortably brief, informative, and 
free from pedagogic cliches. [I am 
looking forward to seeing future 
issues. 

Mrs. Pau R. MAxweELL, 
Delaware Water Gap 
* * * * 
February 19, 1958 
Dear Harvey: 

I am trying to keep the ink thawed 
long enough to tell you how very 
much the February JOURNAL has 
been enjoyed from the cover page 
all the way to the State Teachers 
Colleges page. The story of the 
Convention is one of the best I have 
ever read, and the Photo Flashes 
make a good guessing session for an 
old timer. 

Lee L. Driver, Ocala, Florida 
* * * * 
March 21, 1958 
Dear Mr. Gayman: 

Each month I look forward to read- 
ing Mr. Bertin’s page, Ravelin’s, 
in the PSEA JouRNAL. I think it is 
the meatiest part of the JOURNAL, 
and | do hope it is read. 

Sara G. Byers, 
Mt. Lebanon 
* * * * 

Pennsylvania School Journal is 
usually association-oriented, which 
means it prints more association news 
than articles of general interest. But 
we seldom open an issue of this pub- 
lication without wishing we had 
access to as two excellent features as 
“Ravelin’s” and “Dear Miss North.” 
The first is a page of musings; the 
second a question and answer de- 
partment on teaching problems. Both 
features are well conducted. 

—EpPress News LETTER, 
March 24, 1958 
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Saturday Make-Up Day 
for State Schools 


Seven Pennsylvania school districts 
will hold Saturday classes to make 
up for recent closings caused by bad 
weather, the Department of Public 
Instruction announced. 

State Superintendent Charles H. 
Boehm has approved applications for 
Saturday classes for Mountainview 
Joint schools, Rothrock joint schools, 
Eldred Township school district, Polk 
Township school district, Belleville 
Mennonite schools, North Beaver 
Township school district, and Juniata 
Valley Union s hools. 

School laws require that all schools 
of Pennsylvania be open at least 180 
days a year. Changes in the school 
calendar involving Saturday classes 
or extenced school days to meet this 
requirement must be approved by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
if a district is to remain eligible for 


Commonwealth school aid. 


Pennsylvania History Workshop 


State Teachers College, Indiana, 
is planning a Pennsylvania History 
Workshop, August 11-29. A three- 
credit course designed to meet re- 
quirements in either Pennsylvania 
history or history of the United 
States, its highlight will be a six-day 
tour, August 23-28, that will include 
such historic spots in Pennsylvania 
as Cornwall Furnace, Gettysburg, 
Valley Forge, Lancaster, and Phila- 
delphia. Travel outside the State 
will include Williamsburg, James- 
town, and Yorktown, Virginia. Pre- 
ceding the tour will be two weeks of 
campus study which will trace Penn- 
sylvania history from its colonial 
beginnings to the present. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
John R. Sahli, Social Studies De- 
partment, State Teachers College, 
Indiana. 








C. H. Gordinier 


Holder of a life membership in the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 


ciation since December 26, 1912, is 
Charles H. Gordinier. Doctor Gor- 
dinier, who was then at the State 
Normal School, Millersville, was en- 
rolled by J. George Becht, president, 
and J. P. McCaskey, secretary, as 
No. 47 in the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association. The Life 
membership fee at that time was $10. 

Life membership records in the 
PSEA office show that one person 
became a life member earlier than 
Doctor Gordinier. Mrs. William 
Boltz (Syde W. Polk) enrolled on 
December 28, 1911. 

Pictured also is Doctor Gordinier’s 
first life membership card. 
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Penn Hall Workshop 


Plans Announced 


The Thirteenth Annual Penn Hall 
Workshop will be held at Penn Hall 
in Chambersburg during the week of 
August 10-15. The Committee on 
Local Branches has completed pre- 
liminary plans for the Workshop 
program of instruction. 

Presidents of Local Branches will 
attend Workshop sessions designed 
to give instruction in the good opera- 
tion of independent and county 
Local Branches. 

The instruction program will pro- 
vide information and know-how on 
the organization and planning of a 
president's leadership job. Careful 
attention will also be given to the Cce- 
velopment of good professional growth 
programs and teacher welfare pro- 
grams. Special instructional aids 
are planned for the building of good 
relationships between Local Branches 
and School Boards, Administration, 
and the public. 

Priority reservation forms for the 
use of delegates from the Local 
Branches have been mailed to all 
local groups. These priority reserva- 
tions will be held until June 7 for 
official delegates. After that date 
general reservation forms, which will 
be made available to the Local 
Branches during the month of May, 
will be accepted for representatives 
of Local Branches which desire train- 
ing for additional leaders. 

The Workshop week will offer a 
variety of activities in addition to 
the instructional program. Interest- 
ing social events will again be on the 
schedule, and many opportunities 
will be provided for the friendly inter- 
change of ideas of leaders working 
together in an informal setting. The 
traditional trips to Washington and 
Gettysburg again occupy an im- 
portant place in the schedule because 
of their value to the good mixing of 
the Workshop group. 

Interesting discussions will be held 
of the latest developments in the 
PSEA activities program, including 
the work of the Committee of Fifteen 
and of the Legislative Committee. 
Opportunities will be provided by 
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appointment for discussions of indi- 
vidual Local Branch problems with 
members of the PSEA Staff. 

Executive Committees are being 
urged to take immediate action on the 
selection of their Local Branch dele- 
gates so that registration for the 
Workshop can be completed early. 
The continued strong development 
of our PSEA Local Branches depends 
on the excellent leadership training 
program which is carried on at Penn 
Hall. Past experience indicates that 
when Local Branches provide this 
leacership training for their presi- 
dents, they develop effective Local 
Branch activities. The investment 
of $60 made in the all-inclusive regis- 
tration fee is always a profitable one 
for any Local Branch. 


NEA Travel Service Offers 


The Division of Travel Service 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion is offering a number of oppor- 
tunities for educational travel this 
summer. The most recent announced 
have been a tour of the West Indies 
and of New England and Nova 
Scotia. The Division is also spon- 
soring a Seminar in the United States 
Government and the United Nations. 

For information concerning these 
and other 1958 tours, write the NEA 
Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Topics Announced 
for School Administrators 


Special speakers at the Schooi Ad- 
ministrators meetings to be held at 
Penn State, July 22-24, have been 
announced by Franklin A. Miller, 
conference chairman. They are Lu- 
ther Harshbarger, coordinator of re- 
ligious affairs and University Chap- 
lain, Pennsylvania State University. 
who will give an address on the Goals 
of Education in an Age of Decision 
at the first general session in Schwab 
Auditorium at 2:00 p.m., Tuesday, 
July 22; Stewart Smith, president 
of Marshall College, Huntingdon, 
West Virginia, at 10:00 am. in 
Schwab on Wednesday, July 23, 
The School Administrator as a Leader 


in an Age of Decision; Kai Jensen, 
professor of education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, in Schwab at 
10:30 am. on July 24, Education 
of All American Children and Youth 
in an Age of Decision. 

At the annual dinner to te held 
in the ball room of the Hetzel Union 
Building at 6:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
July 23, the guest speaker will be 
L. D. Haskew, dean of the College 
of Education and Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Texas, Austin. 

Arrangements are being made for 
two discussion groups to follow each 
of the three general sessions. 


Supplementary Meetings 


Supplementary meetings to be 
held during the School Administrators 
Conference at Pennsylvania State 
University have been scheduled and 
announced by Franklin A. Miller, 
conference chairman. The list fol- 
lows: 

County Superintendents, Wednesday, 
July 23, from 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. in 
Mineral Science Auditorium 

District Superintendents, July 23, 
from 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. in Room 
214 Boucke 

Elementary Principals will hold a re- 
ception on Sunday, July 20, at 
8:00 p.m. in the Assembly Room 
of the Nittany Lion Inn. Their 
registration and general meeting 
will be held in the Assembly Room 
on Monday from 9:00 am. to 
3:00 p.m. There will be a dinner 
on Monday evening at 6:00 at 
Eutaw House, Potters Mills 

Supervising Principals will hold gen- 
eral meetings in the Mineral Sci- 
ence Auditorium on Monday and 
Tuesday, July 21 and 22, from 
9:30 am. to 4:00 p.m. and from 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon, respective- 
ly. Their dinner will be in the 
ballroom of the Hetzel Union 
Building at 6:00 p.m. on Monday, 
July 21. 


Legislative Subcommittee 
on Salaries 


The Subcommittee on Salaries, 
Fred L. Marshall, chairman, of the 
Legislative Committee met on March 
22 with representatives of PSEA 
Departments and Sections to re- 
ceive suggestions on salaries for the 
various classifications of professional 
employes—A. C. Moser, Acting 
Secretary 
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All Roads Lead 
to Eagles Mere 


The Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education Department of PSEA is 
returning to Eagles Mere for its 
summer conference, which will begin 
on Wednesday, June 18, and end on 
Friday, June 20. Headquarters will 
be located in Forrest Inn. The theme 
of the conference is Creativity in 
Education. 

There will be two general meet- 
ings: one on Wednesday, June 18, 
at 10:00 a.m., the other on Thursday, 
June 19, from 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 
noon in the Casino Ballroom. Guest 
speakers for the first session will be 
Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Robert T. Stoner, 
director of the Bureau of Adult Vo- 
cational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion; Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary of PSEA; Harold J. Koch, 
President of PSEA. G. Herbert 
True, assistant professor of market- 
ing, Notre Dame University, is the 
guest speaker for the Thursday ses- 
sion. His topic will be Creativity 
Unlimited. 

Sectional meetings have been 
planned by most of the departments 
identified in vocational and practical 
arts education. Speakers for these 
department meetings are— 
Agriculture—Jim Low, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; George 
Derr, State consultant; Henry S. 
Brunner, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Robert A. Mellman, director, 
Bureau of Curriculum Administra- 
tion 
Business—Thomas B. Martin, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; D. 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
Distributive Education—Loyal Od- 
hner, executive secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Chain Store Council; 
Charles W. Steadman, University of 
Pittsburgh; Brice Cecil, American 
Petroleum Institute; Wesley E. Scott, 
Philadelphia; Joseph Grande, Read- 
ing; Archie McSparrin, Brackenridge 
Homemaking—Mrs. Mary Brough- 
ton; Mrs. Dorothy Mitstifer; Mrs. 
Mildred Dodge; Mrs. Ruth Golden; 
Mrs. Helen Haskins; Mrs. Mabel 
Beishline; Alberta Hill; Mrs. Ruth 
Hand; Mrs. Elease Carter 
Trade and Industry—Vernon Craw- 
ford; G. Schaffer; William Cooper; 
John S. Cartwright, superintendent, 
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Allentown; John C. Albohm, super- 
intendent, York City; Alfred W. 
Beattie, superintendent, Allegheny 
County. 


NEA Announces Plans 
for Annual Convention 


“Our Future Goes to School To- 
day” will be the general theme of 
the National Education Association's 
annual Convention, Lyman V. Gin- 
ger, NEA President, has announced. 
More than 10,000 teachers and ad- 
ministrators from all over the nation 
are expected to attend the sessions 
in Cleveland, Ohio, June 29-July 4. 
Most of the NEA’s 30 Departments 
and all 20 Commissions and Com- 
mittees will hold meetings during 
the Convention. 

The major ““work"’ sessions will be 
those of the NEA’s legislative body, 
the Representative Assembly. Com- 
posed of delegates from all of the 
NEA’s 6,000 local associations and 
all state and territorial education 
associations, this body will meet 
daily, July 1 through July 4. 

“In addition to the usual items of 
business, the Representative Assem- 
bly will adopt a revised platform in- 
corporating new goals for our second 
century, Doctor Ginger commented. 

Speeches by top educators head 
each day's schedules of events. Jer- 
ald Brauer, dean of the Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of 
Chicago, will deliver the Vesper Serv- 
ice address at 4:00 p.m. on Sunday, 
June 29. The Baldwin Wallace Col- 
lege Choir will preset the vesper 
music. 


Departments on Monday 


On Monday, June 30, Departments 
of the Association have scheduled 
many meetings and special functions. 
At the first evening general session, 
Superintendent Mark Schinnerer of 
Cleveland will bring greetings from 
the city and schools of Cleveland. 
President Ginger, who is dean of the 
College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will deliver his 
presidential address on the general 
Convention theme. 

The first business session of the 
Representative Assembly will be held 
on Tuesday, July 1, at 10:00 am. 
This session will be preceded by state 
delegation meetings. Nominations 
for officers will be presented at this 


session, and Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr will report to the As- 
sociation on the expanded program. 
Pennsylvania's candidate for Presi- 
dent-elect, W. W. Eshelman, will be 
nominated at this session. 

All 20 of the Committees and 
Commissions of the NEA will hold 
open meetings from 2:30 to 4:30 
p.m. on Tuesday. They will adjourn 
in time to let 2,500 lucky ticket hold- 
ers don their finery for the annual 
Classroom Teachers Banquet, to ke 
held in the Main Arena of the Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium. The ban- 
quet will be followed by a special 
performance of the Cleveland Sum- 
mer Symphony Orchestra. Those un- 
able to attend the banquet will find 
ample seating available for the per- 
formance. 

The second business session on 
Wednesday will feature a dramatic 
special report on the launching of 
the second century of service through 
the expanded program. U. S. Com- 
missioner Lawrence G. Derthick will 
speak. 

Discussion sections on teacher wel- 
fare, instruction, public relations, and 
finance are being developed for this 
afternoon to allow wide participation 
by the delegates. To help alleviate 
the selection problem, similar sec- 
tions will be offered again on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Wednesday evening's session will 
offer a challenging look at “The Shape 
of Things to Come.” C. C. Furnas, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo 
and formerly Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment, will speak on this topic in 
terms of the sciences, and Max 
Lerner, professor of American civili- 
zation at Brandeis University, daily 
columnist for the New York Post, 
and author of the current best seller, 
“America As a Civilization,” will 
speak on man’s life in the new age of 
science. 


Important Business Agenda 


Important items appear on the 
business session agenda for Thursday. 
There will be the adoption of the re- 
vised platform of the Association, a 
section of which includes new goals 
for the profession. Drafts of this ma- 
terial will be circulated to all dele- 
gates in advance of the Convention. 
See pages 264-265 of the April NEA 
Journal for Proposed Amendments 
to Bylaws and Rules. 
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Thursday evening is traditionally 
the time reserved for good fellowship 
and special events and the night is full 
of “extras.” Friendship Night, when 
all delegates are invited to meet the 
candidates for office in the Associa- 
tion, will be held in the Ballroom of 
the headquarters hotel. It will be so 
arranged that all interested will be 
able to enjoy the friendship festivi- 
ties one part of the evening and attend 
performances of the new NEA film, 
“Crowded Out,” as well as a special 
presentation of a dramatic play 
written and performed for the Asso- 
ciation by the American Theatre 
Wing Community Players. 

Friday at the morning business 
session, action will be taken on the 
resolutions. The Commander of the 
American Legion, John Gleason, Jr., 
will bring greetings. Items of busi- 
ness in the afternoon will include the 
report of the treasurer, audit com- 
mittee, and board of trustees, as well 
as action on the Association budget. 

The final evening general session 
will be addressed by James B. 
Conant, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University and former U. S. 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, who will speak on the 
unique characteristics of American 
public education. Following his talk, 
he will be interviewed by a panel of 
students on the ABC-TV network 
program, ‘College News Conference, ” 
moderated by Ruth Hagy. 


Pennsylvania Participation 


Pennsylvania will hold its tradi- 
tional dinner meeting Monday eve- 
ning, June 30, 5:30 o'clock inthe 
Euclid Ballroom, Hotel Statler. 

Pennsylvania delegates will have 
open house in the Euclid Ballroom 
of the Statler Hotel, Sunday, June 
29, beginning at 10:00 p.m. 

Membership in the NEA entitles 
us to one hundred State delegates. 
In addition to this number many 
delegates representing our local as- 
sociations throughout the State will 
be in attendance. Our voting strength 
in the Representative Assembly should 
total more than three hundred. 

Meetings of all Pennsylvania dele- 
gates are scheduled for 8:30 a.m. 
on Tuesday, July 1, and 4:30 p.m 
on Thursday, July 3. These meet- 
ings will be held in the Euclid Ball- 
room. 

Pennsylvania is presenting W. W. 
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Eshelman for President-Elect of the 
NEA. 

Our Headquarters will be on the 
eleventh floor of the Hotel Statler 
in Rooms 43 and 45. All Pennsyl- 
vanians and their friends in attend- 
ance at the Convention are cordially 
invited to meet their friends and make 
use of our Headquarters facilities. 


Dates for Secondary 
School Workshops 


The Pennsylvania Branch, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, announces the schedule 
for its summer workshops. Given 
below are the nine problems to be 
considered, the service centers, chair- 
men, coordinators, and the dates of 
the workshop. 


Samuel W. Jacobs, chairman of 
the research and planning committee, 
will receive reports of the findings at 
the conclusion of the workshops and 
these will be considered by the edit- 
ing committee at Drexel Lodge, 
July 13-16. 

William T. Bean of Lower Merion 
Twp. Senior High School is president 
of the Secondary School Principals 
section of PSEA this year. 


The nine problems selected for 
study are: 
1. What are the essential elements 
of a good secondary school? 
2. Pros and cons of merit rating 
3. Selective recruitment of teachers 
as a guidance function 
4. Establishment of achievement 
standards in a comprehensive sec- 
ondary school 
. Techniques for better utilization 
of teachers—What is presently 
being done? 
6. What can a high school do to 
broaden international understand- 
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@J. F. PupERBAUGH, superintendent 
of schools in Lock Haven, retired 
January | after serving in this posi- 
tion since 1929. He began his serv- 
ices in Lock Haven as a coach and 
teacher in 1920. 


The teachers and members of the 
Board of Education attended a testi- 
monial dinner in January for Mr. 
Puderbaugh and his wife. The din- 
ner was sponsored by the PSEA Local 
Branch and was attended by 150. 
Another dinner for him was given 
by the Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, 
and Lions Clubs in recognition of his 
contribution as an educational and 
community leader. 


——QO-— 


Viewing a movie or TV play 
It doesn’t take long to find 
There’s one sure thing about man 
today— 
His mind is on his mind. 
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ing and prepare for international 
friendships? 

7. Evaluating our language arts pro- 
gram in the secondary schools 

8. What should constitute the science 
program in the secondary school? 

9. Place of vocational education in a 
comprehensive high school 











Problems 

Service Centers Chairman Coordinator Selected Dates 
Bucknell George Myerley Paul E. Witmeyer 1,5 July 8 
California Henry H. Furio Frank Naylor 1,2,9 June 10, 11 
Drexel Vincent Farino George Galphin 5, 8,9 June 18, 19 
Edinboro Joseph Passaro Herman Offner 13,5 June 9, 10 
Gettysburg Robert J. Beard C. P. Keefer 2 June 23, 24 
Indiana Lambert Joseph John Davis 5,9 June 10, 11, 12 
Lehigh Lester Reiter Harold Thomas 15,9 May 5, 6 
Lock Haven N. Grant Hixson Gerald Robinson 3; 9 April 11, 12 
Mansfield Allen Lewis Richard Wilson 2,6 April 30 
Millersville Miles S. Keihner Clyde Stine 1,6 June 19, 20 
Pittsburgh F. Gardner Gillen | Wayne Mason 2,9 April 25 
Slippery Rock _D. H. Hiwiller Joseph McClymonds 2,3, 4,6 June 10, 11 
Wilkes Victor Baiz Eugene Hammer 3 April 24 
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Administrators at Cleveland AASA Regional 
Talk About Community and National Need 


The American Association of School 
Administrators at its third and last 
regional convention in Cleveland, 
March 29-April 1, heard outgoing 
President Philip Hickey summarize 
the consensus of administrative opin- 
ion this way: Just as there are all 
kinds of shoe sizes, so are there all 
kinds of children whose rate of learn- 
ing and achievement comes in a 
variety of speeds. The American 
brand of education must tailor-make 
its schools—on all levels—to fit the 
needs. . and speeds, of these young 
people. 

Individual school systems, said 
Hickey, must “play by ear’ the 
types of courses they offer. In many 
cases, this means tuning in to the 
demands of the local community 
and turning a deaf ear to the louder 
and more powerful din of critics who 
have captured the fickle fancy of 
some communications media. 


As the 8,000 delegates completed 
their four-day deliberations and their 
votes and opinions were added to 
those of delegates in earlier St. 
Louis and San Francisco sessions, 
President Hickey made it clear that 
school administrators will not grouse 
about constructive criticism based on 
objective fact. But, he emphasized, 
they will not go down on the mat 
under a load of false impressions and 
information. 

Keynoting all three regional meet- 
ings was James B. Conant, president 
emeritus of Harvard University and 
former U. S. Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Call- 
ing the school superintendent the 
“educational statesman of today,” 
Doctor Conant urged that able 
students be so challenged that they 
would be doing 15 to 20 hours of 
significant homework each week. 
The academically talented student, 
said Doctor Conant, ought to be 
studying five solid subjects in each 
of the four high school years. In 
the typical, large comprehensive high 
school, 15 to 20 per cent of the 
stucents fall into the academically 
talented category, Doctor Conant 
said. 

A significant warning to the pub- 
lic, as well as to educators, was 
sounded by members of the AASA 
Commission on School District Re- 
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organization in a news conference 
held during the convention. At a 
time when citizens are making the 
greatest demands on the schools, re- 
porters were told, approximately 
one-half of all high school students 
are in schools too small to offer a 
comprehensive program. 

Blamed for thwarting efforts to 
improve the schools were ‘outmoded, 
inefficient, weak’ school districts 
which perpetuate “meager, barren, 
educational programs.’ Commission 
members agreed that a school district 
should be large enough to employ 
at least 40 teachers and enroll 1200 
pupils in grades one through twelve. 


Speakers Quoted 


Among the general session speakers 
widely quoted by delegates were 
Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan; Chester Bowles, former 
Ambassador to India and former 
Governor of Connecticut; Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver, former president 
of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis and for the past 40 years 
spiritual leader of The Temple in 
Cleveland; Reuben G. Gustavson, 
president and executive director, 
Resources for the Future, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John Alanson Perkins, 
Under Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and Herold C. 
Hunt, Charles W. Eliot professor of 
education, Harvard University. 

Governor Williams called for a 
national policy which would give 
education the assistance it needs 
now and which maintains an eco- 
nomic system capable of providing 
the wealth to pay the bill. The 
Federal contribution to education 
must be “raised drastically and im- 
mediately,’ he said. 

In a plea for a strengthened liberal 
education, Rabbi Silver said, “It 
would be a great loss to our people 
and to American civilization if our 
present discontent should catapult 
our entire educational system in an 
all-out technological direction. . .and 
degrade the importance of what we 
used to call liberal education.” 


The Resolutions 


Of the resolutions passed by all 
three regionals, perhaps the most 


controversial was one on the extended 
school year. Declaring that there 
is more to teach and more to learn 
than can be accomplished with high 
quality in the present time allotment, 
the resolution recommends an ex- 
tended school year for all pupils but 
rejects the establishment of the four- 
quarter school year. Another resolu- 
tion warned against attaching merit 
pay to invalid and unreliable evalua- 
tions. 

Delegates from 17 eastern states, 
the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands attended sessions. 
States, in addition to Ohio, included 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Pennsylvania Participation 


Several hundred delegates from 
Pennsylvania participated in the 
AASA sessions in Cleveland. One 
hundred eighty-nine joined in the 
Pennsylvania Breakfast in the Hotel 
Statler on April 1 to hear greetings 
from President Harold J. Koch, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
Charles H. Boehm, and Martin 
Essex, president-elect of AASA. 

Speaking at the breakfast was 
John C. Albohm, superintendent 
of schools of York. He discussed 
Fundamentals and Trends in Ameri- 
can Education in 1958. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ross, president of the PSEA 
Department of Administration, pre- 
sided. 

Participating as speakers, members 
of discussion groups, or giving com- 
mittee reports were the following 
Pennsylvanians: Charles H. Boehm, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg; Ralph D. Horsman, Mt. 
Lebanon; James E. Butts, Blair 
County; O. H. English, Abington 
Township; John M. Hickey, Erie; 
Genevieve Bowen, Bucks County; 
Floyd B. Peters, Crawford County; 
M. E. Kolpien, Erie County; James 
Hughes, Westmoreland County; L. 
Kathryn Dice, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg; Maurice J. 
Thomas, University of Pittsburgh; 
David C. Guhl, Connellsville; Allen 
H. Wetter, Philadelphia; L. Eugene 
Jacques, Hershey; Elwood L. Prest- 


(See AASA, page 391) 
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Legal Interest 


MICHAEL v. LANCASTER 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
(11 D & C 2d. 150) 
Opinion Filed April 5, 1957 


Facts: The minor plaintiff filed an 
action in trespass against the School 
District of Lancaster, the City of 
Lancaster, and the Lancaster Recre- 
ation Association for injuries re- 
ceived on school property being used 
as a playground. While playing 
thereon, the minor plaintiff was 
struck by a bicycle and thrown against 
a pipe and wire fence dividing the 
playground property from adjoining 
land. The fence had been erected 
by the School District. The wire 
fence was bent and jagged extending 
into the playground area. The 
injuries to the child resulted from 
the contact with the fence. The 
dangerous condition had existed for 
a considerable length of time. 
QUESTION No. |: Does the main- 
tenance of a fence in a hazardous 
condition sufficiently long for agents 
of the School District to have noticed 
it constitute a nuisance for which 
there should be liability on the part 
of the School District? 

ANSWER: No. 

QUESTION No. 2: Do the provisions 
of the School Code authorizing school 
districts to purchase liability in- 
surance out of school funds render 
school districts liable for injuries 
caused by the negligence of its agents, 
servants, and employes by implica- 
tion? 

ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: To the action filed 
against the several parties, including 
the School District, the School Dis- 
trict raised preliminary objections on 
the grounds that the pleadings filed 
failed to state a cause of actionable 
negligence against the School Dis- 
trict, in that the injuries occurred 
while the defendant School District 
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was acting within the scope of its 
legitimate governmental functions. 
The Court stated the general rule 
holds that a school district is not 
liable for the negligence of its officers 
or servants in the exercise of gov- 
ernmental functions. Section 775 
of the School Code authorizes boards 
of school directors to use its grounds 
and buildings for social, recreational, 
and other purposes, and further 
authorizes it to make arrangements 
with other political subdivisions for 
such purposes. The Court said, 
“This section of the act strongly 
indicates a legislative intent that the 
providing of playgrounds by the 
school districts was to be a gov- 
ernmental and not a_ proprietary 
function.” 

It concluded that the general rule of 
nonliability of school districts applies 
to the facts in this case. 

The minor plaintiff further contended 
that Section 774 of the School Code 
authorizing school districts to pay 
for liability insurance out of school 
funds by implication makes a school 
district liable for its torts. The 
Court cited several Supreme Court 
cases holding that a school district's 
immunity from tort liability is not 
destroyed or impaired because it 
carries liability insurance. 

The Court concluded, therefore, that 
the pleadings filed did not constitute 
a cause of action for which the school 
district was responsible. 

The above decision was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
on the basis of the decision filed by 
the lower court. 


Executive Council 


The. 1958 Executive Council met 
at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, March 15, at 9:30 am. with 
President Harold J. Koch presiding. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Theodore A. Brown, 
Max G. Cooley, Ethel Dixon, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Howard H. Hal- 


sey, Ruth A. Isett, Grace I. Kauff- 
man, Harold J. Koch, Fred R. Kor- 
man, Mrs. Ada Kuhns, S. E. Mun- 
son, Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ross, Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, Kenneth Shultz, 
G. Baker Thompson, Clyde R. Uhler. 

Absent: Charles H. Boehm. 

Lewis F. Acler, PSEA Attorney, 
and memters of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Ger- 
lach, seconded by Miss Kauffman, 
the minutes of the February 15 meet- 
ing were approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

Olyphant situation—Mr. Koch re- 
ported on the Olyphant situation 
dealing with unpaid salaries. 

On motion of Mr. Cooley, seconded 
by Doctor Munson, Council went on 
record as highly approving the com- 
munication of Mr. Koch to the 
President of the Board and to the 
Scranton Tribune and commended 
Mr. Koch for his courageous and 
well-planned action. 

Appointment of subcommittees—Mr. 
Koch announced the following sub- 
committees: 

Budget: Mr. Stover, chairman, Doc- 
tor Uhler, Mrs. Kuhns, Mr. Cooley, 
Mrs. Shupe, Mr. Shultz, Mrs. Boyd, 
and Mr. Korman. 

Social Committee: Miss Isett, chair- 
man, Miss Dixon, Mrs. Ross, Doctor 
Munson, Mr. Halsey, and Doctor 
Oliver. 

Continuing Membership: Mr. Cooley, 
chairman, Mr. Brown, Doctor Frantz, 
Miss Kauffman, and Mr. Gerlach. 
REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Social Security—Because of the many 
requests from members to join the 
integrated system of retirement and 
Social Security, Mr. Gayman asked 
approval of a letter to the State 
Social Security Agency in support 
of remedial federal legislation. On 
motion of Miss Isett, seconded by 
Mr. Cooley, Council approved the 
proposed communication. 

Financial Report—On motion of Mr. 
Korman, seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, 
Council approved the financial report 
of the Association for the month of 
February as presented by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Investment of Building Fund—On 
motion of Doctor Frantz, seconded 
by Mrs. Boyd, Council approved the 
request of the Expanded Program and 
Building Committee to survey the 
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possibilities of investing the fund in 
savings accounts or other short-term 
investments in which we could an- 
ticipate the best interest return. 
STATE CONVENTION THEME—Public 
Support Is the Key to Quality Edu- 
cation was selected as the convention 
theme on motion of Mr. Gerlach, 
seconded.by Mr. Korman. 

Lecat ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of legal ac- 
tivities for the period February 5 to 
March 5, 1958. 

Scranton Salary Case—Mr. Adler 
reported that this case is now before 
the appellate court. 

James Case—Mr. Adler reported he 
had been informed by Rex Wrye, 
secretary of the Public School Em- 
ployes' Retirement Board, that the 
Board had, upon the advice of the 
Department of Justice, taken fav- 
orable action on our request for settle- 
ment in the James case. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on the legislative situation at the 
State and the federal level. 
CERTIFICATION — Council approved 
the following recommendations of the 
TEPS Commission: 

On motion of Mr. Korman, seconded 
by Miss Kauffman, that Council 
request from the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction a state- 
ment on the status of “The Final 
Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education to the State 
Council of Education.” 

On motion of Miss Isett, seconded 
by Mrs. Shupe, that Council com- 
municate with the chairman of the 
State Council of Education urging 
that body to give serious considera- 
tion to entering Pennsylvania in the 
plan for reciprocity of certification 
currently in force in the New England 
States, New York, and New Jersey. 
On motion of Miss Kauffman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Cooley, that Council 
approve for 1958 a TEPS Con- 
ference in each of the nine PSEA 
Districts in lieu of a State Con- 
ference. 

The request of the Commission 
that Council urge the State Council 
of Education to give serious con- 
sideration to extend reciprocity of 
certification to all of the states where 
the education departments are ac- 
credited by the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion was returned to the Commission 
for more information on motion of 
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Mr. Korman, seconded by Mr. Ger- 
lach. 

NEA State Directors—Mrs. Gra- 
ham, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Gay- 
man, our NEA State Directors, at- 
tended the recent meeting of the 
Board held in San Francisco. Mr. 
Gayman told of the expanded NEA 
program as reported by Doctor Carr, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Committee of Fifteen—Mr. Stafford 
reported on the progress of the Com- 
mittee and indicated that April 15 
had been set as a tentative date for a 
preliminary report. 

On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Miss Isett, Council was unanimous 
in its commendation of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen for the evidence 
of accomplishment as shown in the 
progress report 
(At 11:30 a.m. Doctor Munson with- 
drew.) 

Local Branch Committee—Mr. Ger- 
lach, liaison member of the Local 
Branch Committee, reported that 
one of the major problems facing 
the Committee was the organization 
and place of local associations in the 
State Association. After discussion 
it was agreed that the Local Branch 
Committee should give further con- 
sideration to this issue. 
LUNCHEON—At 12:45 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. At 1:45 p.m. Council 
went into executive session. 

Public Relations Committee — Mr. 
Brown, liaison member of the Public 
Relations Committee, reported that 
the Committee met on March 1. 
The Committee, he stated, made 
the following recommendations: 

Bimonthly meetings of chairmen 

of committees 

Local Branch PR Committees serve 

for two or more years 

Follow example of NEA in electing 

President-Elect of the PSEA 
at our annual convention in 
December 

All PSEA office changes be effec- 

tive at a uniform time 

Setting date for PR Workshop 

September 19-20 in Harrisburg 

Council agreed to place these 

items on the agenda for the next 
meeting of the Council. 
ApriL MEETING—On motion of Mr. 
Korman, seconded by Mr. Cooley, 
Council will meet Friday evening, 
April 18, at 8:00 o'clock and Satur- 
day, April 19. 





Calendar of Meetings—On motion of 
Mr. Gerlach, seconded by Mr. Kor- 
man, the President was authorized 
to appoint a committee to study the 
possibility of establishing a calendar 
of meetings for committees for the 
year. 

Expanded Program and Building— 
In the absence of Mr. Stover, chair- 
man, Mr. Koch reported on the ac- 
tivities of the Committee. 

Presidents of Departments and 
Districts reported on activities in 
their areas of service. 

D. Raymond Sollenberger—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Korman, seconded by Mr. 
Gerlach, Council voted to express 
deep sorrow in the death of D. Ray- 
mond Sollenberger, a leader in public 
education and a friend of children 
and teachers. It expressed sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Sollenberger and 
family. 

(At 2:15 p.m. Mr. Korman withdrew 
and at 2:30 p.m. Miss Dixon, Miss 
Isett, and Mrs. Kuhns withdrew.) 
Vacancy on Staff—Mr. Koch stated 
that approximately thirty applica- 
tions have been received for the 
position in field service. 

County Supervisors of Vocational Agri- 
culture and Homemaking—On motion 
of Mr. Halsey, seconded by Doctor 
Frantz, Council approved a letter to 
the Secretary of the Office of Ad- 
ministration in protest against the 
ruling that County Supervisors of 
Agriculture and Homemaking be 
placed under civil service and that 
such additional action be taken as 
may be required to safeguard these 
positions. 

COMMUNICATION — The Executive 
Secretary read a letter from Mrs. 
Miltona Klinetob, chairman of the 
Local Branch Committee, commend- 
ing President Koch for his letter to 
the Olyphant School Board. 
NATIONAL TEPS CONFERENCE— The 
following persons were named as 
representatives to attend the Na- 
tional TEPS Conference to be held 
June 24-28 at The Bowling Green 
State University: 

TEPS Commission—Sarah Zimmer- 
man, Phillip R. Phelps, and Francis 
J. Dolan 

Executive Council—Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, Theodore A. Brown, and Clyde 
R. Uhler 

Higher Education Department—S. E. 
Munson, Eugene L. Hammer, and 
A. G. Breidenstine 

Classroom Teacher Department—Grace 
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A wonderful way toward a more wonderful world for you! 





... Uf you are the one to introduce 


Our Wonderful World 


to parents in your area! 


If you want a pleasant and rewarding part-time vocation, this message is for you! 


The School and Library Division of Spencer Press, in cooperation with Sears Roebuck and Company, 
cordially extends to qualified teachers and administrators the opportunity to offer Our Wonderful World to 
families in any community of their choice. 
This is a unique opportunity in many ways; primarily so because 
Our Wonderful World itself is unique. There is nothing else like it 
in the world! Teachers who have used Our Wonderful World 
in their classrooms know how quickly children come to love it—for 
reference in connection with their school work, and just the joy of 
reading. Think of their delight in having these volumes in their homes! 
And who better than an educator can describe to parents the 
many ways Our Wonderful World will contribute to their children’s 
mental growth on the road to maturity? Here is satisfaction 
that few part-time vocations can offer you! 





For you, then . . . a stimulating, enjoyable way to augment your income in a 
measure limited only by the amount of time devoted to it. ~ ete eae 
Please write for our brochure titled ““A Wonderful Way,” and for our Editor-in-Chief 
“Qualification Form.” You will receive prompt attention. 
—CYRIL G. EWART, Sales Manager . . . School & Library Division, SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company. Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, The AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, The CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
Please Post This On Your Bulletin Board 
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I. Kauffman, Anne Barr, and Mrs. 
Viola Ward 

ADJOURNMENT—At 3:00 p.m. Coun- 
cil adjourned. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary 


“Report Card USA”-- 
American Education 


Week 1958 Theme 


Early-birding on the selection of 
the 1958 American Education Week 
theme, the planning committee repre- 
senting the four sponsoring groups 
of AEW has laid the groundwork for 
the traditional observance, Novem- 
ber 9-15, by picking the theme 
“Report Card USA” and announcing 
a selected list of daily topics to follow 
the general theme. 

Local groups can now start plan- 
ning ahead for American Education 
Week which is annually set aside as 
the week to take an inventory of 
school needs and achievements. Last 
year more than 26 million Americans 
visited their schools during this week 
and in local communities all over the 
nation special programs were held 
honoring teachers and saluting the 
work of the schools. 

Following the general theme ‘Re- 
port Card USA,” the AEW planning 
committee suggests that these daily 
topics may be used: 

Sunday, November 9 — Report 

Card: Building Character 
Monday, November 10 — Report 
Card: Responsible Citizenship 
Tuesday, November 11 (Veterans 

Day) — Report Card: Educa- 
tion and Survival 

Wednesday, November 12 — Re- 

port Card: The Curriculum 

Thursday, November 13 — Report 

Card: The Teacher 
Friday, November 14 — Report 
Card: Developing Talents 
Saturday, November 15 — Report 
Card: Community Teamwork 

The daily topics are suggestions 
only and are intended to be a general 
guide to local planners. Frank W. 
Hubbard, NEA assistant executive 
secretary for information services, 
representing the NEA on the plan- 
ning committee, said that the com- 
mittee favored giving maximum flexi- 
bility to local planners in setting 
up an observance that reflects local 
interests. 

The job of the committee, Doctor 
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Hubbard said, is merely to make 
Suggestions as to the specific topics 
which might be beamed to certain 
days during American Education 
Week. It does not regard this as 
“must” scheduling, he added. Local 
planners may want to shift topics 
and days to reflect local conditions. 
Here is a list of additional subtopics 
which might be substituted or com- 
bined in any manner local planners 
deem feasible: 
Report Card: Buildings and Facili- 
ties 
Report Card: Guidance and Coun- 
seling 
Report Card: Lifelong Learning 
Report Card: International Un- 
derstanding 
Now in its third decade, American 
Education Week is sponsored by four 
national organizations: The Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 





Jo the June Graduate 


And now another step, so like and yet 
so different 
From all before. 
So like, in that you're part of me 
and all 
Who've lived before. 
For each of us who, touching you, 
has left 
An imprint there. 
Immortal man’s conspired 
to you 
An open door. 
And I and all who've met you 
on the way 
Now query, Where?” 
So different, in that now as we 
recede 
To aeons gone, 
And as those same imprints become 
more vague 
And unavailing, 
You too will dent the lives of those 
around you 
As we have done. 
And progress will depend on truth 
implanted 
By you unfailing. 
—HESsTER BESECKER EYLER, 
Quincy High School 


to give 





Teacher Welfare 


The first meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare in 1958, 
Walter R. Douthett, chairman, was 
held March 29. Considered were the 
Welfare Budget, new and special 
cases, and activities of local welfare 
committees—A. C. Moser, Secre- 
tary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence, T. O. McCracken, 
chairman, met March 21-22. Plans 
were made to further understanding 
of the principles of the three Codes 
by teachers and administrators, school 
board members, PTA’s, in teacher 
education institutions and SEAP 
chapters——GrAcE |. KAUFFMAN, Sec- 
retary 


Public Relations 


The second meeting of the Public 
Relations Committee was held March 
22. Ruth Krapf, chairman, pre- 
sided, while reports from subcom- 
mittees on dissemination of ma- 
terials, handbook, workshop, and 
budget were received —Mrs. ALTHA- 
DELL C. RIDEN, Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


A joint meeting of the Committee 
on Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions and the PFTA 
Executive Committee was held Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22 with chairman 
Samuel W. Jacobs presiding. The 
Committee received reports on na- 
tional activities, reviewed its budget, 
discussed the Constitutions of SEAP 
and PFTA, and made plans for the 
PFTA State Convention—Lucy A. 
VALERO, Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


At its March 7 and 8 meeting, the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Clara E. 
Cockerille, chairman, reviewed the 
merit rating brochure and the re- 
gional conference of the TEPS Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C. The 
Commission listed proposed projects 
for 1958 and sent a number of requests 
to the PSEA Executive Council. 
—EuGENE P. BeErTIN, Secretary 
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The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


INTER-SESSION June 9 to June 27 ; 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION June 30 to August 9 Summer Sesstons 


POST-SESSION August 11 to August 29 





a PROGRAMS of graduate and undergraduate courses offer 
numerous opportunities for in-service teachers, counselors, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators to further their professional interests and qualifications; to fulfill 
requirements for various teaching, supervisory, or administrative certificates; and 
to qualify for the baccalaureate, master’s or doctor’s degrees. 


June graduates and other qualified high school students without previous college 
training will find a wide variety of courses in the humanities, scientific, vocational, 
and general subject-matter fields of particular interest and value. 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. Campus residence halls provide 
attractive and comfortable accommodations, conveniently located. 


Band, orchestra, and chorus concerts and recitals; outdoor movies; exhibits; 
golf, tennis, swimming; dances; lectures and panel discussions; and a well-planned 
program of indoor and outdoor recreational and entertainment opportunities. 


for bulletins or more complete information address: 


Dr. P. C. Weaver 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Yours...for the asking 


Here is a convenient way to order in- 
formational material offered by advertisers 
in May. You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature, or other descriptive literature to 
serve as a guide to your school or personal 
buying. Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers at 
addresses shown in their ads. 

154. BrocHuRE describing attractions 
aboard the new multimillion dollar 
S.S. Aquarama that will be in daily 
service on Lake Erie between Detroit 
and Cleveland beginning June 19, 
180-mile shortcut eliminating con- 
gested driving around west end of 
Lake Erie. Includes sailing schedules 
and rates for both passengers and auto- 
Bia (Michigan-Ohio Navigation 

O. 

155. Across LAKE MICHIGAN By S. S. MIL- 
WAUKEE CLIPPER. An _ illustrated 
folder telling how you can take your 
auto across Lake Michigan between 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, 
Michigan, to enjoy a six-hour cruise 
and eliminate 240 miles of congested 
driving. (Wisconsin & Michigan Steam- 
ship Co.) 

156. SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN which out- 
lines the various courses and special 
programs planned for the summer of 
1958. (University of Vermont) 

13. Hecp! Herp! Herp! An illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in 
book publication. (Greenwich Book 
Publishers) 

30. THE RECORDING AS A TEACHING TOOL 
is a compilation of articles on the use 
of records in the classroom from kin- 
dergarten through college. (Folkways 
Records & Service Corp.) 

94. FRANCE, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. (French National 
Railroads) 

118. List OF FREE TEACHING AIDS AND 
Cutaway VIEW OF AN UNDERGROUND 
Mine. A 12” x 18” color chart of the 
workings of a modern underground 
mine. (National Coal Association) 

139. THE TRAVELER'S FRIEND is a 28- 
page, purse-size booklet of tips for the 
traveler. Includes dollar exchange 
values and time changes all over the 
world, equivalents in weights and 
measures, space for itinerary, record 
of expenses, and suggestions on gratui- 
ties. (The First National City Bank 
of New York) i 

152. PackET containing list of hotels, 


New Books 








Heirloom Furniture. Franklin H. Gottshall, 
Industrial Arts Instructor, Boyertown 
Area High School. 168 pp. _ Illus. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. $9.50 

If you like fine old antiques and have an 

aptitude for wood-working, this book can 
help you build your own period pieces. It 
gives the most minute details for construc- 
tion and finishing some of the finest furni- 
ture that has ever graced a Colonial home. 
The 35 pieces include a grandfather clock, 
Hepplewhite dining table, sideboard and 
chairs, a Lowboy, Sheraton side chair, 
Chippendale wing chair, William and 
Mary dressing table, paneled cedar chests, 
and a Governor Winthrop desk. Over half 
of the pieces were designed and built by the 
author's students when he was a professor 
at Martha Berry College. Each chapter 
gives a complete bill of materials required 
for the construction of the piece and follows 
through with detailed, precise instructions 
for every process involved. Detailed illus- 
trations and drawings—from 10 to 30 or 
more for each chapter—are of particular 
value and help. 

From Program to Facilities in Physical Educa- 
tion. Harry A. Scott and Richard West- 
kaemper. 483 pp. Harper. $6.50 

This book describes the nature and scope 
of the modern and probable future pro- 
grams of health and physical education. 

It suggests standards and details of design 

and construction to the end that more eco- 

nomical and more functional facilities be 
provided. It is directed to students, archi- 
tects, engineers, teachers, administrators, 
school boards, building committees, and 
manufacturers of equipment. The book 
includes a description of the programs to- 
gether with a detailed treatment of stand- 
ards of design and construction. It deals 

with long-range planning and includes a 

comprehensive treatment of planning guides. 

Tables, charts, and drawings are presented 

throughout the text. 
motels, and guest houses;  cal- 
endar of summer 1958 events, and 
train, plane, and bus schedules into 
Atlantic City. (City of Atlantic City) 

161. FoLtpeER about the over-night facili- 
ties of a small inn on Route 302 be- 
tween White Mountains and Portland, 
Maine. Operated by teachers. (Vic- 
torian House) 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Basic Concepts in Music Education. T. H. 
Madison, Chairman; N. B. Henry, 
Editor. Part | of 57th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 370 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. $4 

“Basic Concepts in Music Education” 
is designed to emphasize the emerging 
trend toward more effective orientation of 
instructional programs to accepted goals 
of formal education. Section | interprets 
the implications of fundamental concepts 
of major disciplines for current issues re- 
garding educational theory and practice. 

Section 2 presents a series of chapters de- 

scribing music instruction relating to vari- 

ous features of accredited school programs. 


Education for the Gifted. R. J. Havighurst, 
Chairman; N. B. Henry, Editor. Part 
ll of 57th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
i. pp. University of Chicago Press. 
4 


The National Society presents its third 
Yearbook on the subject of the desirability 
of providing opportunities for reasonable 
adaptations of curriculums and procedures 
of formal education to the extraordinary 
capacities and interests of the gifted seg- 
ments of school populations. The con- 
tributors to this volume discuss the im- 
portance of education for the gifted, who 
are the gifted, and how they can be best 
educated throughout their school life. 


The Integration of Educational Experiences. 
- Dressel, Chairman; N. B. Henry, 
Editor. Part Ill of 57th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 335 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. $4 
As in the first parts of the 57th Yearbook, 
the volume on “The Integration of Educa- 
tional Experiences’ consists of chapters 
written by a number of national figures. 
The sections in which these chapters are 
divided are The Nature of Integration, 
Integration in Relation to Educational Aims 
and Procedures, Characteristics of In- 
tegration at Different School Levels, and 
Integration: An Expanding Concept. This 
volume includes the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Society, the minutes of the 
Atlantic City meeting, and other reports 
concerning the organization. 


The First Two Decades of Life. Second 
Edition. Frieda K. Merry and Ralph 
626 pp. Illus. Harper. 


from conception through the first 20 
years of life and stresses the continuity 
and integration of growth. It emphasizes 
the positive phases of normal growth and 
behavior rather than delinquency or ab- 
normality. It presents a vast amount of 
material collected in research studies of 
children and adolescents. Each chapter 
is summarized and selected references are 
given. The book is suitable for under- 
graduate courses in child development. 
In this revision, the authors have sought 
to include only those new research findings 
which seem vital and which further under- 
standing of modern principles underlying 
growth and behavior during the first two 
decades of life. 
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4” Summer schoo! 


- « for teachers 


Administration 
Elementary 
| Foundations of Education 
| Secondary 


Vocational Education 


Courses in the Liberal Arts 





Special Professional Programs 
Air Conditioned Classrooms 
Parking Facilities 
PRE-REGISTRATION AND ADVISING—EISENLOHR HALL 


JUNE 26-28 9:00 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
REGISTRATION—HOUSTON HALL—JUNE 30 


-_ 
f 
\ 
For detailed information write: 
DIRECTOR—SUMMER SCHOOL—ROOM 116, COLLEGE HALL 
Pa NW UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
, 
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BRUBECK TOURS 
Sixth Season 
AIR-CONDITIONED BUS TOURS CONSIDERED 
Outstanding—All expenses except lunches by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear- | | 
CALIFORNIA & NAT’L PARKS $495.00 ly publication, higher royalty, national distribu- | | 
29 Days—July 3-July 31 | | tion, and beautifully designed books. All subjects | | 
Grand Canyon, Bryce, Zion, Los Angeles, | | welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


Yosemite, Frisco, Reno, (Hawaii extra) GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
NORTHWEST U. S. & CANADA $554.00 Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 5th Ave., New York 17 


VICTORIAN HOUSE 





Yellowstone, Columbia River, Mt. Rainier, 

Victoria, Lake Louie: Glacier Nat’! Park. 

MEXICO & SOUTHERN U.S......... $485.00 
29 Days—July 1-29 




















Mexico City, Aztec P: maton Hy Floating Gar- i H j } 
dens, Cathedrals, bul fight, Taxco, hada, 32 N. High St., Bridgton, Maine, Rt. 302 
Ban sate SNe, See, ee ty se ge a. Lake and mountain region. Comfortable, 

: Room wi ath at firs : “ti ‘ : 
class hotels, many deluxe, all breakfasts, | attractive guest house. Near beach. Pri. | 
dinners, tips, fees, fares, etc. No luncheons. and semi-pri. baths. Breakfasts. Reasonable. | 

WRITE for complete itineraries: Tel: MIdway 7-3746. Folder. Teacher-Owners: | | 
4620 Manordene Rd., Baltimore 29, Md. Clyde and Dolly Brown. | 
| 





SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort .. . Faster Service 














1958 SAILING SEASON 
JUNE 19th thru SEPT. 7th 


new s.s. AQUARAMA For illustrated folder write 


Michigan-Ohio Navigation 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
' beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and National Bank Bldg., Detroit 
| drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- | TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 


cost). Blvd. 
i Cleveland—Foot of W. Third | 


























BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


: in the 
beautiful Susquehanna Valley 


1958 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 30 - August 8 


Combined academic and pro- 
fessional summer program. 
Wide variety of undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses. 
All classes meet five days a 
week. 





Practicum in Social Studies, Science, and Arithmetic for Elementary School 
Teachers 


Full program for preparing elementary principals, secondary principals, super- 
vising principals, superintendents, and guidance counselors 


Post-Session Air-Age Education Workshop 


Conference on Secondary Curriculum Courses in Visual Education and 
Conference for Teachers of High Pennsylvania History needed for 
School English permanent certification 


Cultural Program in Art, Literature and Science 
Swimming — Golf — Tennis — Soft Ball — Summer Theatre 
For complete details, write to 
Director of Summer School 
Bucknell University Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Working with Student Teachers. Florence B. 
Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindse * 512 
e 


pp. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $4.75 
For young men and women about to enter 
the teaching profession. Part I of this 
book presents background information to 
provide understanding of the total setting 
of the teacher education program. Atten- 
tion is given to the role of cooperating 
teachers, the goals of teacher education 
and illustrative programs for achieving 
them. Here, also, is a statement on college 
students and how they learn and on college- 
school-community relationships as they 
affect student teaching. Part II deals 
directly with responsibilities in guiding 
student teachers. Suggestions are given 
for helping prospective teachers study 
children and youth, plan and guide learning 
experiences, evaluate learners’ growth. 


Patterns in Secondary School Curriculum. Tom 
C. Venable. 238 pp. Harper. 

This handbook-like text features sug- 
gested readings from outstanding authors 
in the area as an introduction to each chap- 
ter, followed by an outline to provide the 
reader with a starting point for his reading 
and thinking. At the end of each chapter 
are questions for thought and discussion, 
and there is an extensive bibliography at 
the end of the book. The contents are di- 
vided as follows: Foundations of the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum, Curriculum Or- 
ganization, Improving the Separate Sub- 
jects Curriculum, Curriculum Trends in the 
Separate Subjects, and Organizing for 
Curriculum Development. 


Chemical Calculations. Third Edition. Ber- 
nard Jaffe. 192 pp. World Book Co. 
$2.20 

This textbook is intended to overcome 
shortcomings in mathematics training that 
are found in students who elect chemistry. 

It contains 1,000 problems arranged pro- 

gressively according to lesson assignments. 

Part I deals with the ten types of problem 

considered basic to all chemical calcula- 

tions. Part II offers more advanced 
computation for the superior high school 
student or the first-year college student. 

Part III contains additional problems based 

on lesson assignments with the principal 

equations under each topic. Two useful 
sections help students prepare for college 
entrance examinations. 


Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed. C. H. 
Patterson. 458 pp. Harper. 

This volume deals with vocational, educa- 
tional, and personal-social counseling for 
those with mental-emotional problems rang- 
ing from very mild to severe enough to re- 
quire hospitalization, and for those who 
have been recently hospitalized. The 
treatment is from the determination of the 
readiness of the client for vocational coun- 
seling, training, or employment, through 
the counseling process, to the selection of the 
occupational objective. 


Values in Culture and Classroom. H. O. 
Dahlke. 573 pp. Harper. $6 

“Values in Culture and Classroom” 
covers the setting for the educational 
process and the school, with focus both on 
the structure of community life and on the 
details of school housing and equipment; 
the institutional order and structure of the 
school; the informal organization of the 
school, which includes a statement of the 
value system involved, and children’s re- 
lations with one another as well as with the 
school (e.g., the section on love and ob- 
scenity); the school in the social order, in- 
cluding a consideration of the school as a 
center of controversy in terms of pressure 


groups and in terms of legal or court action , 
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what education means from the point of 
view of the pupil and of the teacher, and the 
vocation and bureaucratic setting of teach- 
ing. From general considerations, the 
analysis narrows to a comparative study of 
four communities. 


What's Happened to Our High Schools? 
John Latimer. 204 pp. 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 


Public | 
$3.25 | 


Doctor Latimer, assistant dean of facul- | 
ties and professor of classics at George | 


Washington University, publishes his finc- 


ings in a study of secondary school trends. | 


The following are examples of what will 
be found in reading this book: 


“In recent years more high school stu- | 


dents have enrolled in business and com- | 


mercial subjects than in mathematics or | 


science courses ¢ 


“For about half of the nation’s secondary | 
school students there are no opportunities 
| 


for learning foreign languages.” 


‘A larger proportion of girls than of boys | 


is studying mathematics in a score of 
states.” ante: 
‘For most youngsters the study of U. S. 


history has been taken out of the sequence | 
of world historical development to such a | 


degree as to render impossible a balanced 
perspective on America’s role 
affairs. 


in world | 


“A proliferation of isolated and special- | 


ized courses in the physical sciences, the 


social sciences, and English has greatly | 


handicapped proper study in those sub- 
jects.” 

‘More than twice as many students are 
enrolling in business and commercial sub- 
jects than in all foreign language courses.”’ 


“The abilities of a large majority of high | 


school youngsters have been greatly under- 
estimated by teachers and parents.” 


Administration and Organization of 
Guidance Program. D. C. Andrew and 

R. D. Willey. 330 pp. Harper. $4.50 
The authors believe that the total faculty, 
parents, and the community must co- 


the | 


operate in initiating and coordinating guid- | 


ance activities. They give suggestions and 
illustrations from current guidance pro- 
grams. There is a discussion of ethical 
and legal status of guidance workers and 
of public relations problems. 


The book | 


includes an extensive bibliography and | 
charts. 
Studying the Individual Pupil. Werna White. 


8 pp. Harper. 

Stressing the need for study of the indi- 
vidual child, this book emphasizes an inter- 
disciplinary approach which demonstrates 
the necessity for cooperation among teach- 
ers, school personnel, allied professional 
personnel, and laymen. It outlines practical 
methods by which teachers, without special 
training, can make studies and interpret the 
results as a basis for procedure. Points are 
illustrated by actual case studies and cau- 
tions are spelled out. 


Books Received 


Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 
39, Illinois: 
THE BuTTONS AND THE Boy Scouts. 
Edith S. McCall. $1.68 
Cowsoy SAM AND Miss Lity. Edna W. 
Sarah Derman. $1.36 


Chandler. $1.40 
SurpRISE Ecc. 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: ~ \ 
Peep Hotes, a collection of poems for 
children. Mrs. Johnnie Lee Stewart 
Marks. $2 
SHANGHAIED. Alfred Fielding. $2.75 
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TEACHERS QUALIFY! 


Almo st Irke 





Save Up To 30% From Standard Rates On 
The Same Standard Coverage Issued By 
Most Other Leading Insurance Companies. 


You Save Big Money with GEICO . . . be- 
cause Government Employees Insurance 
Company insures only preferred groups 
.. . at preferred rates. Furthermore, 
GEICO eliminates the expense of solicit- 
ing agents and the customary agency 
system. There are no sales agents’ com- 
missions, no membership fees, no special 
assessments, or any other charges. 


You Get Country-Wide Service. You are 
assured fast, fair, local claim service 
whenever you need it, day or night, by 
over 800 professional claim representa- 
tives throughout the U.S. and its posses- 


Here’s What You Should 
Know About GEICO 


@ One of the largest insurers of automo- 
biles in the country—now serving over 
475,000 policyholders. 


@ One of the highest renewal ratios in 
the Industry. Over 97% renew each 
year. 


@ Rated A+ Excellent) by Best's Insurance 
Reports—the highest rating there is. 


@ For over 20 continuous years, offering 
the finest insurance money can buy, at 
these important savings. 


e Convenient Installment Plan for pay- 
ment of your premiums. 













sions. In addition, there are over 900 

skilled home office employees to serve you. FREE 

You Get Country-Wide Protection. Wher- INFORMATION Stay) 
ever you drive, your policy provides pro- lip ent Ana CE! 
tection. A GEICO policy can comply with Right nd Mail This Coupon 
the Financial Responsibility Laws of all Infor _ for Compiles 
states and the compulsory insurance mation and Exact segs 


requirements of New York and North on Your Cars 


Carolina. 
ae eee EE ee Eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 006 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


MAIL 

















Name 
Residence Address __.. 
pmenoy-e ae City Tone County State 
Age ......... (Single (Married. Car is registered in State of 
e Location of Car (if different from residence address) 





“T 
t 
A 
! 
4 
A 


Occupation (or rank if on active duty) 
































ie) Vr. | Make Model (Dix, ek.) | Oy. Body Style Purchase date (] New |f 
OBLIGATION! Ae aes) 
» 1, (a) Days per week car driven to work? ___._._._._.__. One way distance is _._._._..___ miles, 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [Yes (No 1 
(c) Is car principally kept and used on a farm! (Yes [No 
N 0 A G 3 NT 2. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: i 
WI L L @:) LL ! Age Relation Marital Status % of Use t 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 
Washington 5, D. C. 


x** 
o* *, 


ly, 
© compart 


% 
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D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
FOUNDATION CourRSE IN GERMAN. C. P. 


— and J. F. Ebelke. $4.50 
Las Prumas Det Capure. Spanish 
Reader Edited by Carlos Castillo and 
Luis Leal. $0.84 
LEGENDES ET CONTES NorMANDS. Ca- 
mille Ce. Edited by C. A. Choquette. 
$2.68 
Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., 121 Frazier 
St., State College: 
Our PENNSYLVANIA HERITAGE WorK- 
sHop. Millard Altland, West York, and 
W. A. Cornell, Edinboro. $1.28 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
ass.: 


D1rRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
Third Edition. $6 


bene A Se Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New 
York _Y:: 
A Bowe oF Descants. Willys Peck 
Kent 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


School Personnel Development Plans. 64 
pp. Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the Ohio 
Education Association, 215 E. Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. $1 


This pamphlet is a sequel to the results 








For Their 
Spring Outing 
Take Your 
Class To 
THE ENCHANTED FOREST 


Story-Book Land of Fairy Tales 
U.S. 40, 15 Mi. W. of Baltimore, Md. 


“EDUCATIONAL * ENTERTAINING” 


Mother a Bi ree Wagon 
Boat and Pony Rides Many new features 
this year Snack Bar and Picnic Area 


SPECIAL GROUP RATES 
Write or call, The Enchanted Forest, 
Ellicott City, Maryland 
Phone Globe—1314 
Open Saturday 10 A.M. Til Dark 
Sunday 1 P.M. Til Dark 
From Easter Saturday to May 15th 
Open Daily thereafter to Sept. 30th 































Nok 


ON THE 
BOARDWALK 
European 


Plan 


Owned & Operated by 
The Ocean Grove Camp 
Meeting Association 
Accommodates 300 Guests. Free Parking 
Two Exceptional TV Lounges 


Double Deck Portico Overlooking 
Beach and Boardwalk 
All Outside Rooms; Dining Room and 
Solarium Built Over the Ocean 
OPENS MAY 29th 


Swimming Pool and Game Room 
Elevator Service from Boardwalk Level 
Write for our Beautiful Color-Brochure 


PHONE ASBURY PARK PRospect 4-5000 
WILLIAM STANSFIELD, Manager 











ATTENTION: Social Science Teachers 
SUMMER STUDY IN PARIS 


The Pennsylvania State aeons 


in cooperation with 
College Europeen des Sciences S et E q 
e University of Paris 


Director: Dr. R. Wallace Brewster 


FOREIGN STUDY IN GOVERNMENT — 3 Credits 
Undergraduate or Graduate) 
3 Weeks — Study in Paris 
1 Week — Field Trip to Geneva, Strasbourg, Luxembourg 
12 Days —Free Time 


July 5 to August 15, 1958 
$745.00 


Inquire: Department of Political Science 





. O. Box 64! 
State College, Pennsylvania 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's Leading Producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music of over 300 
peoples, recorded on location by native orchestras and 
local groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied 
by extensive notes by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities. And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
serias for children. NTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and 


MERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE and LITERATURE series. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


Folnweys Records & Service Corp. 
117 West 46th 


New York 36, N. Y. 








FOR A MORE ENJOYABLE STAY in 


NEW YORK CITY 


Special Rates for Teachers, Educators, Students 


Hotel Martinique % 
32d ST. & BROADWAY, N. Y. 1 


Modern 18-story, 650-room hotel 
Singles $5.50; Doubles $8.50 


Spacious, cheerful rooms, all with radio. 
TV and Air Conditioning available. 







WS 


ee 
ww 
WWW 


> 


tenet me grits * ye if i 
Puatia i Mla” 
Martha Washington Hotel 





f' (EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN) 
| 30th ST. at MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 j 
Y, Transient or Weekly 4 
Uy Kitchenette apts. also available 






Write Dept. ‘T’ for Group Rates 











for popular courses. 
vacation are also welcome to apply. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





RETIRED SCHOOL TEACHERS — SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


30-year-old Accredited Home Study School looking for retired teaching personnel, 
wishing to supplement present income by specialized program, registering students 
Teachers not engaged in study programs during summer 
Write William H. Markle, 1631 Park Street, 
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of a first study by the Ohio TEPS Com- 
mission, ‘School Personnel Policies." Its 
aim is to upgrade the quality of public edu- 
cation through improved performance levels 
of teachers and administrators. The pub- 
lication describes a parallel Rackenone in 
industry and public education of a new 
concept of personnel appraisal procedure 
for professional employes. The plans, most 
of which have come into being during the 
past five years, seek to improve the- over-all 
quality of a business or school operation 
through close analysis and evaluation of 
managerial and creative positions. The 
Cincinnati, Ohio, plan, which is probably 
the largest and oldest school system develop- 
ment program, got its start after the board 
of education in 1952 rejected a proposal 
to place teachers on a merit salary basis. 
The board took the position that it could 
not “justify inferior teaching by propor- 
tionally lower pay’ but had an obligation 
to insist that all pupils have instruction of 
high merit. This plan is one which is re- 
ported in detail in the publication. 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 
HIGHER EDUCATION PLANNING AND MAN- 
AGEMENT Data, 1957-58. $0.60 
OPENING ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDu- 


CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, Fall, 1957. 
$0.40 
REFERENCES ON LocaL SCHOOL AD- 


MINISTRATION 
RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL OF COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS. $0.65 
TRENDS IN DisTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. A 
report of a national conference 
The above publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25.D:'C. 


Miscellaneous 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICANA.  Supple- 
mentary teaching aids for American 
history. Americana Press, P.O. Box 
85, Madison, Wisconsin 

AupDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. Paul R. 
Wendt. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, 1201-l6th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $0.25 

TEACHING AIDS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE Arts. An Annotated and 
Critical List. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 704 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, Ill. $1 

U. S. AviATION Topay 1958. National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
BD: C2 580575 

WuHat PTA MemBers SHOULD KNow 
ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. A 
guide for action. National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 700 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. $0.50 


—Oo— 


Butlerites, from page 367 


trict and county lines is most com- 
mendable. 

Recognition is given to the com- 
mittees and the guest leadership of 
our secondary school conferences for 
the information covered in this re- 
port. It appears obvious that we 
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must analyze, then synthesize, lest 
the new patch rend the old cloth or 
a poor patch be added to a good suit 
rendering it less worthy for wear. 


Bec. 
AASA, from page 380 


wood, Lower Merion schools, Ard- 
more; Lloyd W. Ashby, Cheltenham 
Township, Elkins Park; Frederick 
C. Gruber, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Also on the program were Helen C. | 


Bailey, Philadelphia; Walter 


W. | 


Eshelman, Upper Dublin schools, | 


Fort Washington; Edmund Good, 
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Harrisburg architect; O. H. Aurand, 


Lancaster; Walter A. Kearney, New 
Castle; Earl A. Dimmick, Pitts- 
burgh; Lucy A. Valero, PSEA, 


Harrisburg; G. Arthur Stetson, West 
Chester; Alfred W. Beattie, Alle- 
gheny County; Evan W. Ingram, 
Pittsburgh; John C. Albohm, York; 
William E. Arnold, University of 
Pennsylvania; J. Keith Louden, Leb- 
anon Steel Foundry; Raymond H. 
Amalong, Pennsylvania State Uni- 


versity; Mrs. Linnie B. James, Forest 
Hills, Pittsburgh; Margaret G. Mc- 
Kee, Allegheny County. 

Other Pennsylvanians who par- 
ticipated where Morton Botel, Bucks 
County; Medill Bair, Pennsbury 
schools, Fallsington; John S. Cart- 
wright, Allentown; Gertrude Barber, 
Erie; Robert C. Craig, American 
Institute for Research, Pittsburgh; 
Edmund V. Mech, Pennsylvania 
State University. 





(PRONE IGE Es 


With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pTa 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 









For a quick little lift! 





a sugges ton 


proves he Ipful 


? 
10 pe 


Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 


The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 


little “pick up.” Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 
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You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


“FRANCE 
a TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Crack trains of the French National Railroads depart 
throughout the day from Paris to all the wonderful 
regions you'll want to visit during your European trip. | 


The rustic splendor of Normandy; the pictur- 


esque Loire Valley; the rugged Brittany coast 
and the gay and glittering Riviera. 
And you'll enjoy every minute of your trip. 
. French trains set a standard for punctuality, 
. comfort and courtesy, and the meals 
? served are truly fit for 
a gourmet. 


AL 
ation 
mArEROADS 


TICKETS MAY 


BEPURCHASED -——-—~——--——— 
a TRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. P-4 


BEFORE YOU 


LEAVE THRU Please send Name 








YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT OR AT 


me free 


illustrated Address 





ANY OF OUR 
OFFICES. 


booklet 
| ‘*France.’’ City 


—_State. 
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'Notes and News 


Kermit M. STOVER, vice president 
of the PSEA, who has been super- 
vising principal of the Central Dau- 
phin Joint school district, Harris 
burg, since 1953, has resigned to be- 
come supervising principal of the 
Marple-Newtown Township schoo! 
system in Delaware County, effec- 
tive July 7. 

F. DeWitt ZUERNER will retire 
this summer after 38 years of serv- 
ice with North Braddock schools 
Doctor Zuerner was superintendent 
28 of these 38 years. 

FLoe H. WALKER, teacher in the 
Chambersburg Area Senior High 
School, has won a Second Regional 
Award of the NEA Bold Journey 
Teacher Awards Program. She will 
have her choice of trips to Mexico 
or New England-Canada, or attend- 
ance at the U. S. Government and 
UN Seminar in Washington, D. C., 
or the Rocky Mountain States Semi- 
nar. These trips are planned by the 
Division of Travel Service of the 
NEA. The award is given to teach- 
ers who open windows on the world 
for their students, who believe that 
an understanding of other peoples and 
other cultures is-an essential of their 
own professional preparation and of 
real importance in their students 
education, and who have used the 
Bold Journey television series imagi- 
| natively as a classroom resource. 

ESTELLE BECKwITH, a classroom 
teacher in the Ford City Junior High 
School, toured Europe during the 
month of April with the KDKA 
Press. She visited eight news capi- 
tals. In Russia, the tour partici- 
pants had an exclusive at the State 
| University at Lenin Hills. Here 
they met with professors and stu- 
dents, visited classrooms and dormi- 
tories, and had dinner with some 
Russian diplomats. Following the 
dinner, they attended a ballet. 

JANE ANN McLauGHLIN, a teacher 
at Edison Junior High School, Harris- 
burg, has been awarded a National 
Science Foundation grant to attend 
the 1958 Wesleyan University Gradu- 
ate Summer School for Teachers. 

C. O. Wiiiams, dean of admis- 
sions at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, has been named assistant to 
President Eric A. Walker. Doctor 
Williams’ assignment is in special 
services and he is commissioned to 
study standards, admissions, and re- 
cruitment as they are likely to affect 
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Pennsylvania State University dur- 
ing the period of unprecedented 
growth ahead. 

ARTHUR D. ROHRBACH has suc- 
ceeded the late D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger as supervising principal of 
the Williamsburg Community school 
district. 

W. Epwin Coon, assistant super- 
intendent of Erie schools, has an- 
nounced that he will retire from his 
position with the school district on 


July 5. 


Necrology 


Ciair D. Ross, principal of the 
Clearfield Junior High School for 
30 years prior to his retirement in 
1945, January 23 

JoHN D. CLypbe, teacher in William 
T. Tilden Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, since 1928, February 16 

INEz Hyatt, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
former assistant superintendent of 
Warren County schools and prin- 
cipal of Lawrence Park elementary 
school before her retirement in 
1936, March 3 

MatTHEw M. Lyncu, Bowers, Dela- 
ware, teacher and principal in 
the Philadelphia public school sys- 
tem for 42 years before his retire- 
ment in 1953, March 4 

JOHN Ropert Hast, head football 
coach and instructor of physical 
education and health at Clark 
High School, Scott Township, 
March 6 

EpitH F. Spamer, Latin teacher in 
Crafton High Schou!, Pittsburgh, 
March 11 

LILLIAN M.-FRascu, teacher in Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, 
from its opening until her retire- 
ment in 1942, March 13 

JESSE CoLpREN, teacher for 49 years, 
history and civics teacher in Browns- 
ville High School before his re- 
tirement in 1951, March 16, /% 

Jay M. Rupen, football coach and 
athletic director in Lewistown High 
School for 25 years prior to his re- 
tirement in 1956, March 16 

Mrs. JOHN M. Puixuips, Pittsburgh 
humanitarian and civic leader who 
was a member of the Board of 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1958 Summer Courses 


Complete Program of Graduate 
Education and Academic Courses 
Twelve Weeks (Graduate Mathematics) — 
June 9-August 29 
Eight Weeks Session (Day & Evening) — 
June 24-August 15 
Special Conferences and Workshops 
Workshop in School Administra- 
tion — June 23 - July 11 
Reading Problems and Conference 
— July 14 - July 25 
French for Elementary School 
Teachers—June 23 - August 15 


Workshop in Local and State 
Government for Teachers — 
June 23 - July 3, or 
June 23 - August 15 
For 12 weeks session apply by June 1 


For 8 weeks sessions apply by June 15 
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For further information, address 


DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Prwncvivan 


a ee a SS Sa ae 


oAFE WAY 
TQ CARRY MONEY 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Pam meEFUND fF’ LOST OR STOLEN 











YOUR SIGNATURE IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 
BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK 
GOOD AS CASH ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 


BACKED BY THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY 


BANK OF NEW YORK « MEMBER FEDERA E 
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Dauis and Elkine 
A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Granting the Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
Fully Accredited Co-educational 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A. 


Applications for Summer School and 
Fall Semester now being accepted 


Apply to: 
Director of Admissions 


Box Z 


DAVIS and ELKINS COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 

















ir AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
¢ ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


( 3.3. MILWAUKEE CLEPPER 
E 
\ 













Save 240 Miles of Driving an Congested Highways 


Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 
Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 
Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 

615 E, Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. , 






TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.—615 E. Erie St. 
Muskegon, Mich.—“The Mart” 





Passenge’ 
$ 23 


(plus Tax) 


COLLEGE BUDGET PLAN 


The opportunity for a promising youth to profit from a higher edu- 
cation can be realized with the COLLEGE BUDGET PLAN avail- 
able through the Century Consumer Discount Company. Briefly, 
this PLAN is as follows: 


1. The Student can enroll at the school or college of his choice 
anywhere in the United States. 

2. He determines the total cost for one year tuition, room and 
board, supplies and other miscellaneous expenses. 

3. The Student, Parent or Guardian provides at least 20% of 
this total cost. 

4. The remainder, maximum being $2,000.00, is financed on a 
deferred payment plan. 

5. Costs are as low as $4.00 per $100.00, depending on the total 
amount financed. 

6. Repayment of the loan can be made from current earnings 
over an 8-month period. 

7. Life Insurance is provided for a nominal charge and guaran- 
tees that all unpaid installments will be waived in event of 
the death of the Parent or Guardian. 


For further information and application, fill in your name and 
address below and mail to Mr. Harry A. Naugle, COLLEGE 
BUDGET PLAN, Century Consumer Discount Company, 109 
South Main Street, Davidsville, Pennsylvania. 
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Education for 14 years in the 

1930's. In 1944, Mrs. Phillips 

| was named “American Mother of 
the Year’ by the Golden Rule 
Foundation in New York, March 
18 

Laura J. ForsyTH, teacher in the 
Sheppard elementary school, Phila- 
delphia, then voice teacher through- 
out the school system until her re- 
tirement five years ago, March 18 

ANNA GERTRUDE OSBORNE, Phila- 
delphia, teacher for more than 35 
years before her retirement in 
1955, March 20 

GusTaAvE E. ENGSTROM,  superin- 
tendent of schools, Tarentum, for 
the past 16 years, March 22 

JOHN R. McGowan, teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools for 31 years, 
March 24 

Monroe H. Bentz, 87, York, re- 
tired school teacher, March 26 

Mrs. ANNA A. SWEIGARD, 83, Spring- 
town, Bucks County, teacher in 
schools of Northampton and Bucks 
Counties for 42 years, April 3 

Mrs. JuLIA SLACK BENSON, Chal- 
font, Bucks County, retired Phila- 
delphia and suburban school teach- 
er, April 6 

Mrs. BENJAMIN B. FunsTON, teacher 
for 30 years in Philadelphia public 
schools before her retirement ten 
years ago, April 5 

JOSEPH S. NEIDIG, superintendent of 
schools, Quakertown, since 1952 
and teacher and supervising prin- 
cipal since 1924, April 5 

ARTHUR W. HARMAN, superintendent 
of Plymouth schools and former 
principal of Berwick High School 

STEVE A. Namit, faculty member 
and coach, State Teachers College, 
Millersville, February 21 


Calendar 


May 1-3—Northeast Regional Conf., 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey 

May 3—Business Education Contest, 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

May 4-1l1—National Music Week 

May 10—Junior Classical League 
State Conv., Glen Rock 

June 18-20—Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion, Eagles Mere 

June 29-July 4—Annual Convention 
National Education Association, 

| _ Cleveland, Ohio 

| July 22-24—Thirty-sixth Annual Su- 
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STUDY 
=~ REFRESH 
RELAX 


Come 
to the cool 
Green Mountains of 


‘VERMONT 


Exceptional sessions of intellectual 
refreshment for teachers, graduate 
students, high school graduates and 
others who seek 





ePERSONAL ADVANCEMENT 
eSATISFYING STUDY 
e VACATIONLAND LIVING 


More than one hundred courses in 
arts, sciences, education, languages. 
Special conferences, institutes. Many 
distinguished visiting faculty. 


Six-week Session July 1-August 8 
Eight-week Session June 23-August 15 
Three-week programs begin July 1, July 21 
For course listings and other information, address: 


The Director 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


BURLINGTON VERMONT 














HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


Protection for 
TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


Af Surprisingly Low Retes 


oe, Js lin Be De. 
> 


€ 
5 TPM'S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 





For Teachers... 


Ages 18 to 60 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


CM ate i eel et 


tur Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e © Serping Teachers Since 1912 « « 


MAY, 1958 








perintendents and Principals Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 

August 1-7—World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, Rome, Italy 

August 10-15—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 19-20—State-wide Public 
Relations Workshop for Local 
Branch PR Chairmen, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

September 26-27—Pennsylvania Con- 
ference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, York 

September 26-27—Work Conference 
for Sponsors and Officers of the 
Student Education Association of 
Pa., Allenberry 

October 3—Midwestern District, New 
Castle 

October 6-8—Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, State 
Conv., Erie 

October 8-10—Schoolmen’s Week, 
46th Annual Meeting, University 
of Pa., Philadelphia 

October 8-1 |—Western District,Pitts- 
burgh 

October 9-10—Northeastern District, 
Hazleton 

October 9-10—Central District,Clear- 
field 

October 10—Eastern District, Bethle- 
hem 

October 13-14—Central-Western Dis- 
trict, Indiana 


October 16-18—Pa. Speech Assn. 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 17-18—Pa. School Press 


Assn., Boyertown Area Sr. High 
School 

October 20—Northwestern District, 
Erie 

October 24-25—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 27-28—Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

October 28-30—Pa. Assn. of District 
Superintendents, Fall Conf., Buck 
Hill Falls 

October 30-November 1—Pa. State 
School Directors and School Board 


Secretaries Associations, Annual 
Conv., Harrisburg 
October 31l-November 1—Elemen- 


tary School Principals Assn. of 
PSEA Conference, Buck Hill Falls 
November |—Fourteenth Annual In- 
Service Teachers Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 
November 8—Southeastern District, 
Bensalem Township H.S. 
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| PLAYGROUND 
| AND SWIMMING 
| POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE RESORT 
With its fascinating Boardwalk, shops, 
shows, piers and amusements . . . bril- 
liant beach and sea. . . fishing at its 
finest . . . every sport and recreation 
. +. and accommodations to fit every 
budget in hundreds of fine hotels and 
motels. 


For New Color Brochure and Complete 
Information, Write Dept. T-9 





Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ic wf dito | or 








GENCIES 


Administrators 


NATIONAL A\Ssociarion OF TEACHERS: 


Nation-wide 





A national organization for the standardization and improvement of teacher 
placement procedure in the interests of education. School executives and class- 
room teachers are invited to write to members of the association when in need 
of the highest type of teacher placement service. 


BRYANT Teachers Bureau 
ag Oy a ey a 
= baad 1 o. Juniper St. 
WRITE—PHONE—VISIT PHADELPHIR 7 GA 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—40th Year 





Tuos. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 





TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street. \% block from the capitol. 


Est. 1913 





TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not y ence nelhon these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing SShabieus--oeun thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 
—in inexperienced hands?’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 78th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





PITTSPBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 

mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open Sept. 1958. WRITE— 
PHONE—VISIT 


Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Atlantic 1-5398 
STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


NEW JERSEY “gg Rh ag valley gh 


H Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Good Salaries : Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Secretary, 
Tenure Pensions 


New Jersey Education Association. 
° oge G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
Access to Universities 


‘‘Member Nationai Association Teachers Agencies" 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


Kingsley { pa 4 Personal Discriminating Service e Ag Mone, Jr. } Managers 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best — they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC HOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
~referred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 


‘igation until acceptance of position. 
Weque-Lincoin Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, Maneges 
Phone: CApital 


~e 15, Ohio N. A. T. A. 





| 








November 9-15—American Educa- 
tion Week 

November 14-15—In-Service Teach- 
ers Conference, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 

November 17-20—American School 
Food Service Assn., Annual Conv., 
Philadelphia 

November 28-29—National Council 
for Geographic Education, Annual 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, New York 
City 

December 4-6—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn., Annual Conf., Harrisburg 

December | 1-13—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Annual Conv., Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 29-3 |—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 

TEACHERS 


ADAMS xézicy 


605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA—Now in our 20th year. 
We place in the better schools and colleges 
of Maryland, Virginia, D. of C., New York, 
New Jersey, Florida, etc. Salaries $360 to 
$820 month. 




















"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
the Valley ARIZON he 








TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE AGENCY 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 

















EDUCATORS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
SERVING ALL BRANCHES 

OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION 
1026 NW 22 St., Ph. FR 6-7498 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
A dignified, confidential personal 
service to both employer and employee. 
Nationwide coverage Free enrollment 

















Placements in _ public, 
private and preparatory 
schools as well as col- 


HORNING leges. Situations open in 
TEACHERS Pahpreaceneetes 
ied lember; Nat. Teachers’ Ass‘n 


Phone MUrray 8-3180 
DEVON, PENNA. 
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"Every 3rd, 4th and 5th grade teacher should 
order these filmstrips on PHONICS today 


<= - 


...and use them to 
make children want 
to read; speed up 
learning in the entire 
class.” 


Says Devona M. Price 


Director of Instruction, Oak Park, Illinois 
Elementary Schools and co-author of the film- 
strip set, “Phonics: A Key to Better Reading.” 


A complete set of 6 filmstrips for only *28°° 
with valuable 88-page teaching guide FREE... 


@ Phonics: A Key to Better Reading,"’ set of 6 full- regardless of ability, a chance to participate. ; 
color filmstrips offers simple and satisfying ways to valuat collection of 


recognize new words which children encounter daily. © Ready for immediate use. & takes no work, no d ae a 
; vi 5 fanaa g 


training, no extra time to put @ a filmstrip program. al In 2 parts 

e@ Presents the principles of pronouncing and dis- = fut. Headend 

covering the meaning of these wee words, and illus- e Includes these filmstrips: “Let’s Start with Key (for grade 3) anc 

trates the applications of these principles. Words" (44 frames); “Make Words Work for You"’ Wane Dictionary: Leankia 
(40 frames); “Your Eyes and Ears Are Good Helpers”’ Use, Learn to Read" (for 

e With these filmstrips, you can help your class to (42 frames); ‘“Vewel Sounds Help You”’ (34 frames); grades 4-5). Details lesson 

read, write and spell better for you—and their next “Test Yourself on Sounds” (29 frames); and “Help plans and a variety of ac 

teacher, too. Yourself Read’’ (35 frames). ties to 

Order th r 

@ Prepared by Devona M. Price and Hilda B. Pogue, © The complete set costs just $28.50 and includes six get this guide 

these filmstrips are organized to give every child, filmstrips plus free 88-page teaching guide. Postpaid. 









Now put different beginnings on 
these endings: 

















I5-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE USE THIS EASY-ORDER FORM NOW! 




















Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group Gunchan puuaieek Galbauuoi Widen aned 
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4 Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 48 i 
You may order filmstrips individually, if de- j SY Fey een on ' 
. ; H H Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check C1) money order CZ in the amount of $. 

aeed, $5.00 each agg tg set with i for the following postpaid materials: P 
Let's Start with Key ords, No. A115-1. i —__________ Filmstrip Set(s) No. Al15S, 6 filmstrips on “Phonics: A Key to 5 

Deals with the meaning of phonics and key (Quantity) Sotier Reading,” with free 88-page teaching guide, complete. 

‘ . ‘ 4 .50 each set. 
words in phonics instruction. ‘ Filmstrip(s) No. A115-1, “Let's Start with Key Words,” at $5.00 t 
d (Quantity) each. q 
ee 7 1 D Please send 1958 SVE Educational Catalog. i 
Society For Visual 1. 
(Please print) a 
Fd ti | ; School. Grade. 
ica ION, nc. P Address. 1 
3 City. Zone. State. | 
Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 

q Your title. F] 
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MINN 


WEST CHESIEK 
SHIPPENSBURG CHEYNEY 
MILLERSVILLE 













CALIFORNIA 





INDIANA e— Leonard Hall 


LIBRARY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR--TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of Science 

in Education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teaching certificates to all graduates. 

Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom have 

had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on 

all campuses. 

Costs—Board, room and laundry: $504; Basic Fee: $144 for nine months. KUTZTOWN) ee Nathan Schaeffer 
Special Curriculum Fees: $18 to $90. Auditorium 
Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. . aE 
Part-time, Summer Session, Extension Courses: $9.00 per semester hour. cho * eo . 
All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, and : iy eat: «t be 
cultural activities, also assistance in the placement of their graduates. =. a : 


UNIV OF MINNESOTA 










: ft, 
Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those who a ee Baty i + : 
teachers-in-service who may advance their professional preparation. 'y 


Further details including requirements for admission are available upon request 
from the Presidents of the colleges whose names appear above. 


desire to complete graduation requirements in less than four calendar years) and ene Png ocx > 
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